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THE  1944  FOOD  PROGRAM  ISSUE 


•  Food  Production  Coals  for  "44 


•  Growers  Support  Prices 


o  Canners  Maximum  Prices 


•  Packs  Permitted  in  Cans — M-81 


•  Packs  Permitted  in  Class — L-103-b 


•  Pack  Reservations  for  Government  Agencies 


and  other  available  directives 


— all  in  one  issue  for  your  convenience,  ready  for  instant  reference 


the  QoMnincj.  !)HjjOA4ne<l  -  -  ^mce  //Z? 


-t  the  Post  OfOce,  BslhnK..e.  Md.,  under  Ac,  If  Kh  clts'm’ 


WMT  SINGLE 

CONmiNER  stands  up  mider 

...ALL  THE  TESTS  OF  WAR? 


I.  CONTINTS  AIIIVI  SAriLV— whCTl 
they’re  packed  in  cans.  That’s  why 
food  for  our  fighting  men  goes  over¬ 
seas  in  cans.  Yes,  food  and  sulfa, 
blood  plasma,  first-aid  kits,  gasoline, 
signal  flares— and  so  on.  Hundreds 
of  items  that  must  have  sure  pro¬ 
tection  against  germs,  dirt,  gas  poi¬ 
sons,  moisture,  beat  and  cold- 


9.  wMnevn  THi  tOTS  ari  . . .  in  the 
sizzling  tropics  ...  the  frozen  arctic 
...  on  the  fighting  fronts  .  .  .  the 
sturdy  can  goes  too.  A  large  variety 
of  essential  supplies  moves  forward 
to  combat  troops  under  the  depend¬ 
able  protection  of  the  familiar  "tin 
can”— which  is  actually  more  than 
98 Ve  steel  and  less  than  2Vo 


».  vifNAT  A  tiATiNOl  Under  fire  •  •  • 
over  rocky  terrain  . . .  the  problems 
of  supply  call  for  a  container  that 
will  stand  up  under  terrific  punish¬ 
ment.  Because  v^tal  war  needs  get 
the  first  call  on  cans  today,  many 
civilian  items  such  as  talcum,  beer, 
tea,  oil,  and  tobacco  are  packed 
temporarily  in  substitute  containers. 


4.  rooD  TO  noHT  ONI  The  goodness, 
the  freshness,  the  nourishment  of 
foods  are  ideally  safeguarded  by 
cans.  Approximately  six  pounds  of 
food  are  authorized  for  every  U.  S. 
fighting  man,  every  day.  His  food 
must  be  pure— safe.  Most  of  this 
food  is  protected  in  that  familiar 
tin-coat^  steel  container— the  can. 


...ALL  THE  TESTS  OF  PEACE? 


s.  CONTINTS  KiEP  SAFiLV  — ready  to 
use  at  your  convenience.  C.in.s  are 
hermetically  sealed  -non-porous. 
They  protect  against  lass  of  flavor, 
color,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  And 
they’re  so  easy  to  heat  or  ice,  so  easy 
to  *iispo.se  of.WomenwLst*  in  the  ways 
of  housekeeping  know  that  no  other 
container  is  so  convenient  as  the  can. 


4.  WHiiivtg  Tou  ARI,  whatever  the 
fMS'iSon,  the  can  makes  available  an 
exciting  variety  of  foods  to  help 
kei‘p  meals  tempting  and  nutritious, 
at  very  little  cast.  And  canned  foods 
are  so  readily  digestible  .  .  .  exeel- 
lent  for  children  because  they  retain 
the  high  vitamin  and  mineral  con¬ 
tent  of  tlie  fresh  food  iUelf. 


7.  THIY  JUST  DON'T  RRIAKt  Drop  a  Can 
and  there’s  no  harm  done!  Stack 
one  on  top  of  another  in  tight  closet 
space.  Cans  are  easy  to  handle 
in  every  way — easy  to  carry,  easy 
to  store,  easy  to  open.  That  is  just 
part  of  the  reason  why  some  forty- 
five  million  cans  are  normally  used 
every  single  day  in  tliis  country. 


4.  FOOD  TO  GROW  ONI  Moats,  flsh, 
and  milk  .  .  .  canned  foods  are  se¬ 
lected  for  quality.  Many  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  specially  grown  from 
pedigreed  seed  . . .  preserved  at  tho 
peak  of  their  flavor  goodness.  De¬ 
licious— nutritious— inexpensive. 
Buy  wisely— don't  waste  .  .  •  and 
save  your  cans  for  salvage. 

Can  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 


omeR  CONTAIN ef^ 


the  American  public  as^/h  ® 
tective  container.  It  P*"®' 

national  magazines  currently 

>x^°“on  ts 


the  can 

For  further  detaUc  “  ^  Peace, 

acturers  Institute’  7nc  ^  60^p"  Manu- 
Street,  New  York  1*7,  N?‘y^* 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER  AND  WASHER.  Grades  peas 
with  scientific  accuracy  by  the  gravity  principle.  This 
grader  is  now  furnished  with  the  FMC  highly  efficient 
Automatic  Brine-density  Control.  Grader  is  compact, 
easy  to  operate  and  requires  little  care  or  attention. 


First  Orders  for  Pea  Machinery  ^ 


Government  restrictions  being  eased, 
we  will  be  able  to  deliver  a  limited 
number  of  Graders,  Washers,  Blanch* 
ers.  Picking  Tables,  Tenderometers, 
Fillers,  etc.,  on  early  orders. 

These  modern  machines  enable  you 
to  step  up  the  quality  of  your  pack. 


to  get  more  first-quality  peas  out  of 
the  crop— and  to  increase  the  speed  of 
your  lines  and  your  total  production. 

★  ★  ★ 

Most  complete  line  of  Canning  Machinery 
on  the  market  for  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peas, 
Beans,  Fruits,  etc. 


Send  for  248-page  Catalog  of  FMC  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


B-900 


and  plan  your  Plant  Improvement  Program  NOW 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

S  p  r  a  g  u  e  -  S  e  1 1  s  Division  ★  Hoopeston,  Illinois _ 
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•  Have  you  heard  about  the  Army’s 
new  life-raft  ration  ? 

Sugar  and  vitamin  concentrates — 
they  give  energy  and  moisture;  even 
steady  the  nerves.  They’re  packed  in 
an  easy-to-open  can,  designed  to  be 
rolled  up  in  an  emergency  rubber  raft . 

Chances  are  you’ll  never  need  this 
scientific  ration.  But  your  baby  will 
benefit  by  its  contribution  to  nutri¬ 
tion.  How? 

Thanks  to  the  kind  of  research 
that  today  is  producing  such  war- 
born  necessities,  he’ll  enjoy  a  wider 
variety  of  healthful  foods  someday. 

Baby  food  in  cans  has  already 
done  wonders  in  building  the  growth 
and  health  of  yoimgsters.  You  can 


count  on  the  baby  food  people  for 
many  more  new  and  better  foods. 

And  they’ll  come  in  cans!  Because 
cans  protect  and  preserve.  They’re 
sturdy,  convenient,  safe. 

Our  main  job  now  is  war  work, 
but  there’s  no  priority  on  imagina¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  we’re  sure  that  in 
the  peace  to  come,  you’ll  have  new 
and  better  things  in  Continental  cans! 


rOST-WAR  RLANNINO  HILRi  We  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  possible  future  uses  or  improvements 
of  your  product  or  package,  and  to  help  make 
plans.  Write  to  our  Post-War  Planning  De* 
partment,  100  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City* 
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Trends — “Fighting  men  eat  40%  more  than  they 
did  as  civilians”  say  the  nutritional  experts.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  are  healthier, 
due  to  their  training  and  the  regularity  of  substantial 
meals,  and  they  are  working  harder  than  ever  before  in 
their  lives,  burning  up  the  food  in  their  bodies.  With¬ 
out  it  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  consuming  public :  more  people  are  working,  and 
working  longer  and  harder,  and  they,  too,  now  realize 
that  they  need  more  food  and  better  food  than  ever. 
Having  the  hunger  urge  the  jingling  money  in  their 
pockets  permits  them  to  indulge  their  appetites,  and 
not  alone  for  the  basic  foods,  but  for  the  luxuries  as 
well.  There  you  have  the  explanation  of  the  present- 
day  demand  which  keeps  the  shelves  clean,  and  the 
job  of  providing  them  going  at  top  speed.  These  facts 
ought  to  bury  for  all  time  that  misconception,  that 
because  there  are  not  more  people  to  feed  in  these  war 
times  than  there  were  before  we  got  into  the  war,  we 
need  no  more  food.  The  producers  know  we  do,  and 
the  retailers  know  it  from  actual  contact,  but  many 
distributors  still  have  their  heads  in  the  sand,  ap¬ 
parently. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  plan  is  having  poor 
sledding  in  Congress;  yet  here  is  the  only  fair,  the 
only  really  American  way  for  a  democracy  to  fight 
a  war.  Everybody  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment’s 
thought  knows  that.  Is  there  any  equality  or  fairness 
in  sending  the  fiower  of  our  youth,  both  men  and 
women,  to  fight  and  die  on  the  battle  fronts,  while  the 
rest  of  us  can  stay  at  home  and  make  fortunes  out  of 
this  war?  Worse  than  that,  while  many  use  every 
manner  of  evasion  from  taking  any  helping  part  in 
the  war,  and  too  many  indulge  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they  have  the  right  to  curse  and  defame  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  its  representatives. 

The  enlistment  of  the  entire  populace,  as  this  Na¬ 
tional  Service  plan  would  provide,  does  not  mean  that 
men  would  be  dragged  out  of  their  jobs,  wages  reduced, 
and  people  unable  to  do  the  work  be  forced  into  work¬ 
ing.  It  would  mean  that  the  right  men  or  women  in 
the  right  place  could  be  sensibly  arranged ;  the  slacker 
forced  into  war  service  or  into  war  production — in  a 
word  the  bending  of  all  our  efforts  towards  the  win¬ 
ning  of  this  war  in  the  quickest  possible  time,  and 
everybody  helping.  It  would  mean,  for  instance,  that 
the  growers  and  the  processing  plants  furnishing  food 
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for  the  fighters  and  for  the  public,  would  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  help  to  make  their  task  easier ;  similarly 
that  war  production  plants  would  get  the  help  required, 
but  that  no  essential  occupation  would  be  hampered, 
much  less  withdrawn.  It  is  rather  freely  admitted 
that  if  this  plan  had  been  suggested  just  after  Pearl 
Harbor  it  would  have  been  installed  at  once.  But  if  it 
was  good  then  it  is  just  as  good  now,  and  the  excuse 
that  the  suggestion  comes  too  late  is  mere  political 
buncombe — political  fear  in  this  political  year.  The 
people  ought  to  speak  out  and  demand  its  passage. 

DRAFT  DEFERMENTS  of  the  key  men  in  your 
employ  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  not  left  until 
the  last  moment.  We  give  you  the  regulations  as 
drawn  up  for  Maryland,  but  what  is  true  in  this  State 
is  equally  true  elsewhere,  but  you  must  get  acquainted 
with  your  draft  boards,  and  let  them  understand  why 
these  men  are  needed.  Don’t  get  the  usual  grouch 
about  any  man  doing  a  Government  job.  If  every 
man  who  comes  before  one  of  these  draft  boards  was 
wholly  honest  in  his  claim  and  in  his  statements, 
their  tasks  would  be  easy;  but  you  know  this  is  not 
the  case.  And  so  they  have  to  work  against  the  draft 
dodger. 

PROFITS,  especially  if  you  listen  to  a  canner,  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  1943.  Not  so  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  “release”  sent  us  for  publication  a  few  days 
ago.  The  Committee  heading  this  investigation  (?), 
and  which  intends  to  present  it  to  Congress,  seems  to 
be  a  formidable  one,  as  judged  by  the  names  of  its 
officers.  As  a  friend  in  court  of  the  OPA  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  least  rates  an  orchid.  This  is  what  the 
“copy”  says : 

“OPA  needs  six  times  present  budget,  and  explains : 
On  November  30th  last  year,  enforcement  and  investi¬ 
gations  divisions  of  OPA  were  operating  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  $12,125,000.,  with  only  4,628  positions  in 
both  divisions,  while  to  do  the  job  efficiently,  they 
should  have  $70  million,  and  about  25,000  personnell.” 

They  introduce  this  plea  for  OPA  by  saying  that 
food  racketeers  threaten  the  entire  home  front,  and 
that  only  the  OPA  can  protect  the  public.  They  cite 
the  meat  packers  as  being  among  the  leaders  in  this 
profiteering,  and  then  they  come  to  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canners,  and  they  say  about  them : 

“Profits  of  the  39  major  fruit  and  vegetable 

canners,  doing  two-fifths  of  the  total  pack,  were 


in  1942  22.5  cents  per  dollar  of  capital  invested, 
compared  with  5.5  average  1936-9,  and  on  sales 
of  $319  million.” 

The  other  leading  food  industries  were  shown  to  be 
in  about  the  same  relative  position,  only  some  worse, 
but  they  say  at  the  bottom  of  the  ‘copy’ :  “The  volume 
of  business  and  net  profits  of  most  of  these  processors 
and  distributors  of  farm  products  were  larger  in  1943 
than  in  the  years  reported.” 

What  have  you  to  say  to  this?  We  have  not  heard 
that  this  report  has  yet  come  before  Congress,  but 
they  say  it  will  be  presented,  and  if  it  is,  the  papers 
will  grab  it  and  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Will  or  nil,  the  general  public  believes  that  every¬ 
body  is  making  huge  profits  out  of  this  war. 

This  was  among  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  coming  to 
our  desk,  and  we  mention  it  only  as  such.  We  mean 
no  indignity  to  the  Committee ;  we  do  not  know  it,  and 
therefore  possibly  do  not  do  it  full  justice. 

PREPAREDNESS — All  we  hear  about  prepared¬ 
ness  does  not  apply  to  war.  Read  that  announcement 
upon  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  and  realize  what 
such  an  issue  as  this,  in  a  time  like  this,  means  to  you 
canners,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  anyone 
having  anything  to  furnish  this  industry  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  food  so  necessary,  as  a  preparedness 
job,  for  this  great  and  dangerous  war.  We  do  not 
know  when  this  Time-Bomb  will  go  off,  but  go-off  it 
most  certainly  will,  and  will  all  of  you  be  ready  to 
plunge  in  for  the  greatest  job  of  production  you  ever 
did?  Will  you  have  everything  you  need,  or  will  you 


wait  to  order  at  the  last  moment,  when  everybody  will 
be  doing  it? 

Supply  men  to  this  industry  can  clearly  see  the 
opportunity  this  all-important  issue  gives  them:  to 
help  the  canners  and  other  processors  to  have  every¬ 
thing  they  need,  by  telling  them  where  to  get  it  and 
what.  The  ads.  in  this  issue  ought  to  be  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  cover  their  full  lines,  as  many  do  in  copy 
in  our  hands  now.  Some  will  miss  the  boat  if  they 
wait  until  that  time-bomb  goes  off. 

We  can  make  one  prediction  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction:  there  will  be  a  lot  of  these  supply  men  kick 
themselves  if  they  fail  to  have  their  business  properly 
displayed  in  this  1944  Food  Program  issue.  It  will 
be  just  that,  the  program  that  every  food  processor 
must  follow,  the  things  which  all  the  industry  now 
says  they  cannot  go  without.  These  directions  will 
all  be  in  that  Food  Program  issue.  If  it  goes  without 
you,  as  a  supply  man  needed  in  this  big  drive,  you 
will  feel  that  you  have  been  a  slacker,  even  if  you  do 
not  need  more  orders.  Your  adv.  will  be  your  badge 
of  enlistment,  an  evidence  that  you  are  backing  up 
this  great  food  program.  There  is  more  to  advertis¬ 
ing  than  just  orders;  there  is  the  good-will  of  your 
customers ;  there  is  post-war  business  to  look  to.  And 
in  view  of  all  this  discussion  about  post-war  planning, 
you  need  to  be  well  represented  therein,  for  your  own 
protection,  in  the  years  to  come. 

When  will  the  issue  be  dated?  The  first  issue  after 
the  releases  have  been  made,  and  they  are  on  the  fire 
now. 

Food  will  win  the  war — are  you  doing  your  full 
share? 


CANNERS  AND  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 

While  the  following  is  addressed  to 
Maryland  Canners  it  is  pertinent  to 
canners  in  all  states. 

The  Maryland  Canners’  Draft  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  met  with  Col.  Klaesius 
and  Major  Moore  of  the  Maryland  State 
Selective  Service  Headquarters  on  Jan. 
11th.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information : 

1.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  law  that  no 
registrant  can  be  deferred  on  account  of 
his  occupation  if  he  is  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  inclusive,  regardless  of  his 
importance  or  irreplaceability  in  any 
industry,  unless  endorsed  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Director. 

2.  Canners  should  keep  ip  closer  touch 
with  all  their  key  men  who  are  subject 
to  military  duty,  between  the  ages  of  22 
and  38  so  they  can  be  advised  in  advance 
as  soon  as  they  receive  a  notice  from 
their  local  board  that  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
classified  or  to  be  called  for  physical 
tests,  etc. 

3.  As  soon  as  they  have  information 
to  this  effect  they  should  immediately 
file  another  42A  on  that  particular  em¬ 
ployee  with  his  local  draft  board  request¬ 


ing  that  particular  draft  board  to  obtain 
an  opinion  from  the  Maryland  Canners 
Draft  Advisory  Committee  by  writing 
such  a  request  to  the  Maryland  State 
Selective  Service  Headquarters,  Fifth 
Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

4.  The  Maryland  State  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  Headquarters  advises  that  no  regis¬ 
trant,  in  the  employ  of  a  canner,  should 
be  inducted  without  first  obtaining  an 
opinion  from  our  Draft  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  fact  all  local  draft  boards 
have  been  advised  of  this  by  Selective 
Service  Headquarters  and  are  instructed 
to  obtain  such  an  opinion  before  defer¬ 
ring  or  reclassifying  such  canners’ 
employee. 

5.  If  a  canner  knows  of  an  instance 
where  a  local  draft  board  has  ordered 
for  induction  or  has  reclassified  into  1-A 
a  cannery  employee  on  whom  a  42A  has 
been  filed  without  getting  previous  opin¬ 
ion  from  our  Advisory  Committee  he 
should  immediately  report  the  man’s 
name,  age,  order  number,  local  draft 
board  and  address  to  W.  T.  Dixon  Gibbs, 
Chairman,  Maryland  Canners  Draft  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  2215  Boston  St., 
Baltimore  31,  Maryland.  Mr.  Gibbs  will, 
then,  relay  this  information  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  Selective  Service  Headquarters. 
This,  of  coui’se,  should  not  apply  in  the 


case  where  the  committee  had  previously 
requested  a  period  of  deferment  and  the 
time  was  up  or  if  a  canner  has  filed  a 
replacement  schedule  where  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  deferment  period  was  up. 

Maryland  Selective  Service  Headquar¬ 
ters  advise  that  canners  should  continue 
to  make  every  effort  possible  to  train 
replacements,  particularly  among  those 
who  are  single,  between  18  and  21,  as 
well  as  older  men  who  are  either  single 
or  married  and  not  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
fathers  as  the  pressure  will  continue 
greater  than  ever  to  take  these  men 
into  military  service. 

Every  consideration  will  still  continue 
to  be  given  to  the  canning  industry 
whei’e  a  request  is  made  to  defer  men 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  38  provided 
they  are  essential  men  and  non- 
replaceable. 


1943  PRICE  REPORT 

Because  of  difficulties  experienced  in 
obtaining  and  shipping  price  reports, 
which  were  to  have  been  filed  by  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1943,  OPA  recently  extended  the 
dead  line,  but  now  requests  that  canners 
file  these  reports  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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WATCHING  WASHINGTON _ 

A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


WFA  ANNOUNCES  SUBSIDIES 
FOR  CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

The  War  Food  Administration,  Jan. 
18,  announced  details  of  the  subsidy 
program  to  be  paid  to  canners  of  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  in  order  to  absorb  substantial 
increases  in  the  price  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

Under  the  program  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  administer  the  order, 
under  which  payments  will  be  made  to 
canners  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  fresh 
grapefruit  prices  which  are  expected  to 
run  as  much  as  $20  a  ton  above  last 
season’s  levels.  Although  the  subsidy 
payments  will  be  made  to  canners,  the 
program  is  actually  a  subsidy  to  grow¬ 
ers,  since  the  processors  will  only  be 
subsidized  the  exact  amount  of  their  raw 
material  cost  increase.  OPA  is  expected 
to  continue  existing  canned  grapefruit 
ceilings  unchanged. 

In  addition  to  subsidizing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grapefruit  for  conversion  into 
canned  grapefruit  juice,  the  regulation 
will  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  pack  to  90  per  cent  of  that 
put  up  in  1942-43  season.  The  order 
stipulates  that  no  processor  is  to  receive 
subsidy  payments  on  that  part  of  his 
pack  in  excess  of  90  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  pack  unless  he  receives  express 
approval  from  CCC.  The  restriction  is 
expected  to  penalize  some  packers  who 
have  already  put  up  a  larger  part  of 
their  pack  for  the  season,  and  who  will 
need  special  approval  if  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  pack  at  current  rates. 

Canners  must  report  by  telegraph  to 
CCC  within  five  days  from  Jan.  18,  data 
relating  to  their  fresh  fruit  purchases, 
pack,  sales  and  Government  set-aside  for 
the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  1943,  the  order  states.  Re¬ 
ports  for  subsequent  months  must  be 
made  within  five  days  of  the  close  of 
each  month. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports  CCC 
will  determine  the  weighted  average  area 
industry  cost  (also  called  “monthly  area 
fruit  costs”)  which  will  be  allowed  in 
making  the  subsidy  payments.  These 
costs  will  not  exceed  the  following 
range : 

Maximum 

Grapefruit  Area —  Dollars  per  ton 

Florida  .  $38.35  $24.47 

Texas  .  37.25  24.09 

California-Arizona  .  36.97  25.00 

Processors  are  given  the  option  of 
deciding  whether  they  should  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  various  monthly  area  fruit 
costs  or  seasonal  average  area  fruit 
costs. 


Once  fruit  costs  are  established  pay¬ 
ments  to  canners  will  be  made  according 
to  the  sliding  scale  contained  in  the 
agreement. 


LEE  MARSHALL  MADE  DIRECTOR 
OF  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Lee  Marshall  is  resuming  active  duty 
with  the  WFA  as  Director, of  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution,  it  was  announced  Jan.  15,  by 
Administrator  Marvin  Jones.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  succeeds  Roy  F.  Hendrickson  who 
is  to  become  Deputy  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  Formerly,  Mr.  Marshall 
served  with  the  WFA  as  Director  of 
Materials  and  Facilities,  in  which  capa¬ 
city  he  cooperated  with  the  WPB  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  1944  program  for  a  greater 
supply  of  farm  and  food  machinery,  re¬ 
pair  parts,  fertilizers,  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  materials.  In  the  interim,  Mr. 
Marshall  has  acted  as  consultant  to  the 
Administrator,  and  now  returns  to  full 
time  duty  with  WFA.  He  has  been 
granted  leave  from  his  position  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Continental 
Baking  Company. 

NO  LABELS  FOR  ARMY 
EXPORT  SHIPMENTS 

In  order  to  hold  rusting  of  cans  to  a 
minimum,  the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster 
Depot,  January  12,  instructed  all  field 
buyers  operating  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Depot,  to  observe  the  following: 

1.  On  future  export  shipments,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  label  the  cans,  pro¬ 
vided  the  cans  are  properly  identified 
with  the  commodity.  In  many  instances, 
canners  have  already  finished  their  label¬ 
ling  and  sealing  the  cases,  so  naturally, 
the  merchandise  will  be  accepted  as 
packed.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
canner  has  not  labeled,  so  if  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  properly  marked  so  it  can  be 
identified,  the  labelling  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary,  nor  is  it  desired. 

2.  This  action  applies  only  to  Army 
and  Navy  export  contracts  and  does  not 
apply  to  contracts  held  by  any  other 
agencies. 

3.  Bear  in  mind  that  any  of  this  ex¬ 
port  merchandise  that  is  shipped  un¬ 
labeled,  the  cans  must  be  embossed  or 
printed  so  the  name  of  the  product  can 
be  clearly  and  easily  read.  If  printing 
is  used  instead  of  embossing,  be  sure  the 
canner  uses  proper  inks  that  will  with¬ 
stand  overseas  conditions, 


TRACTOR  PRODUCTION  UP 

Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the 
War  Production  Board  announced  Jan.  7 
that  production  of  wheeled  tractors, 
used  principally  on  farms,  was  respond¬ 
ing  favorably  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  War  Production 
Board  to  obtain  increased  output.  Mr. 
Nelson  said  that  telegraph  reports  from 
manufacturers  show  that  December  pro¬ 
duction  of  tractors  was  the  largest  for 
any  month  in  two  years — in  excess  of 
20,000  as  compared  with  a  production  of 
4,200  in  December,  1942. 

Production  has  shown  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  each  quarter  of  1943.  In  the 
first  quarter  15,000  wheeled  tractors 
were  built;  in  the  second  quarter  18,000; 
in  the  third  quarter  33,000 ;  in  the  fourth 
quarter  56,000.  Mr.  Nelson  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  current  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  absolutely  maintained 
in  order  to  meet  the  tractor  quota  for 
the  12  months  that  will  end  June  30, 
1944,  which  has  been  set  at  209,000. 
This,  he  said,  will  not  be  easy,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
components  needed  for  tractor  produc¬ 
tion  are  also  used  in  landing  craft,  which 
are  now  in  urgent  demand  by  the  Armed 
Services.  Consequently,  if  a  conflict  were 
to  arise,  landing  craft  would  have  first 
call  on  components. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  WPB 
to  provide  enough  components  for  both 
the  landing  craft  and  tractor  programs, 
as  well  as  for  other  approved  programs, 
and  with  full  cooperation  between  indus¬ 
try  and  the  government  it  is  believed 
that  the  nation’s  requirements  can 
be  met. 


METAL  STRAPPING 

Appeals  from  restrictions  on  metal 
strapping  for  shipping  containers  may 
now  be  filed  in  regional  field  offices  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  it  was  announced 
January  7. 

Heretofore,  such  appeals  had  to  be 
filed  with  the  Containers  Division  of 
WPB  in  Washington.  Appeals  may  be 
in  the  form  of  letters,  but  must  be  filed 
in  triplicate  and  explain  fully  the 
grounds  for  appeal. 

This  change  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  decentralizing  appeals  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  Containers  Division,  and 
was  effected  by  amending  Conservation 
Order  M-261. 
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FISH  COMMITTEE  DISCUSSES 
RATIONING 

The  OPA  Canned  Fish  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  met  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  War  Food 
Administration  last  week  to  discuss  the 
many  problems  involved  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  fish  under  the  rationing 
program.  The  Fish  Committee  informed 
OPA  that  many  members  of  the  industry 
in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  are 
much  concerned  about  accepting  ship¬ 
ments  of  canned  fish  in  large  volumes 
due  to  a  fear  that  canned  fish  will  not 
move  freely  under  the  rationing  program. 
This  matter  was  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  full  discussion,  and  the  Meat 
Branch  of  OPA  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  current  high  point  value  for 
canned  fish  has  been  made  necessary  due 
to  the  very  rapid  movement  of  the 
product  during  recent  months,  and  fur¬ 
ther  advised  that  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  movement  has  been  much  faster 
than  can  he  justified  by  the  total  stock 
of  canned  fish  available  for  the  entire 
year. 

The  Fish  Committee  was  assured  that 
it  is  OPA’s  intention  to  set  point  values 
on  canned  fish  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  entire  pack  will  move  out  in  an 
orderly  manner  in  the  usual  seasonal 
pattern  in  the  course  of  the  year.  As  an 
aid  to  the  meat  branch  in  setting  point 
values  for  canned  fish,  the  Fish  Com¬ 
mittee  was  recjuested  to  impress  upon  the 
industi'y  the  necessity  for  furnishing 
OPA  with  pertinent  information  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  the  satisfactory  handling 
of  point  values  and  related  aspects  of  the 
canned  fish  program.  The  Fish  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  that  OPA  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  industry  the  latest  figin  os  on 
indicated  shifts  in  population  as  a  guide 
to  better  distribution.  This  is  piomised 
as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Committee 
agreed  with  the  Meat  Branch  that  when 
shortage  areas  develop  under  the  ration¬ 
ing  program  the  fish  industry  be  advised 
promptly  so  that  shipments  of  canned 
fish  can  be  adjusted  to  alleviate  in  some 
measure  the  deficiencies  in  other  protein 
foods  in  such  areas. 


BEAN,  OKRA  AND 
SPINACH  CANS 

Glenn  E.  Knaub,  Administrator  of  the 
Food  Section  of  Order  M-81,  Containers 
Division  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
has  waived  the  provisions  of  Section  C 
of  Order  M-81  as  amended  earlier  this 
month,  to  permit  can  manufacturers  to 
sell  and  deliver  cans  with  1.25  hot  dipped 
tin  plate  bodies,  and  0.50  electrolytic 
tin  plate  ends  for  packing  the  following 
products  from  Section  1,  subject  to 
quota  restrictions:  Item  24  —  Beans, 
Green  or  Wax;  Item  .‘54 — Okra;  Item  40 
— Green  Leafy  Vegetables,  including 
Spinach  and  other  green  leafy  vege¬ 
tables.  Can  manufactui’ers  wei'e  thereby 
authorized  to  inform  purchasers  of  such 
cans  of  these  exceptions. 


SPECIAL  ENAMEL  CANS 

(MPR  350,  A.  1—1/20/44) 

Manufacturers  of  cans  coated  with 
special  enamels  to  give  special  protec¬ 
tion  to  food  shipped  overseas  for  Army 
and  Navy  use  and  developed  since  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1941,  were  authorized  by  OPA, 
January  20,  to  apply  to  that  agency  for 
maximum  prices  on  such  cans.  Existing 
maximum  prices  under  Order  MPR  350 
make  no  provision  for  extra  charges  to 
cover  the  cost  of  coating  such  cans  with 
these  special  enamels.  Cans  treated  with 
the  new  enamels  are  used  only  for  pack¬ 
aging  foods  for  the  armed  forces  and 
lend-lease  shipments.  The  amendment 
becomes  effective  January  26. 

NON-SEASONAL  CANNED  FOODS 
COMMITTEE 

An  industry  advisory  committee  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  on  pricing  prob¬ 
lems  of  non-seasonal  canned  foods  was 
announced  by  OPA  January  21. 

Its  membership  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  similar  committee  in  the  War  Food 
Administration.  These  members  are: 
Oliver  G.  Willits,  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden, 
N.  J.;  Harold  K.  Bachelder,  Ladoga 
Canning  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
E.  R.  Elwell,  Vice-President,  Burnham 
and  Morrill  Company,  Portland,  Me.; 
Frank  Gerber,  President,  Gerber  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Heinz,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  Scott  A.  Holman,  Libby, 
McNeill  and  Libby,  Chicago;  Emil  Rutz, 
Schuckl  and  Company,  Inc.,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.;  and  Jack  Morgan,  Morgan  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Austin,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  ALLOCATIONS 

U.  S.  farmers.  Victory  gardeners  and 
other  civilians  will  receive  275,252,000 
pounds  or  70.3  percent  of  the  supply  of 
vegetable  seeds  allocated  for  all  needs 
through  June  30,  1944,  the  War  Food 
Administration  said  Jan.  21,  in  announc¬ 
ing  vegetable  seeds  allocations  for  the  12 
months  ending  on  that  date. 

Other  shares  in  the  estimated  391 
million  pound  allocable  supply  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Our  allies  and  liberated 
areas,  13,376,000  pounds  or  3.4  percent; 
(2)  U.  S.  Territories  (48,000  pounds), 
Red  Cross,  friendly  nations,  etc.,  total¬ 
ing  3,818,000  pounds  or  1  percent;  (3) 
U.  S.  military  and  war  services,  about 
31,000  pounds,  and  (4)  contingency  re¬ 
serve,  98,966,000  pounds  or  25.3  percent. 
The  contingency  reserve  will  be  used  to 
meet  emergencies  that  may  arise  as  the 
war  progresses.  Although  certain  ac¬ 
customed  varieties  may  be  missing  next 
spring,  no  U.  S.  gardener  will  need  to 
be  without  enough  seed  for  planting. 

The  necessity  of  meeting  U.  S.  civilian 
needs,  increased  foreign  needs  and  mili¬ 
tary  requii’ements  has  greatly  expanded 
total  claims  on  the  U.  S.  vegetable  seed 


supply.  To  bring  about  this  large  in¬ 
crease  in  vegetable  seed  production  and 
to  balance  supplies  against  claims  so  as 
to  divide  supplies  fairly  among  the 
claimant  groups  has  been  a  responsibilty 
of  WFA.  The  present  allocation  is  the 
first  one  made  to  date  for  vegetable 
seeds. 

Allocations  represent  the  planned  divi¬ 
sion  of  expected  supplies  of  food  or  other 
agricultural  products  among  U.  S.  civil¬ 
ians,  our  armed  forces,  our  allies  and 
other  friendly  nations,  liberated  areas 
and  U.  S.  Territories.  Each  group  pre¬ 
sents  its  requirements  to  the  Food  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Allocations  Committee. 

The  fiscal  year  was  considered  the 
most  feasible  allocation  period  for  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  FDA  officials  said,  because 
it  corresponds  to  the  crop  year.  For 
most  food  commodities  under  allocation, 
the  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters 
and  the  allocation  for  the  first  3-month 
period  is  definite,  hut  that  for  the  last 
three  quarters  is  tentative  so  as  to  allow 
for  sudden  shifts  in  supply  and  demand. 
In  the  ca.se  of  vegetable  seeds  and  other 
yearly  allocations  that  are  not  tlivided 
into  quarters,  the  entire  allocation  is 
subject  to  review. 

The  large  or  heavy  seeds — seed  peas, 
beans,  and  sweetcorn — account  for  over 
366  million  pounds  of  the  391  million 
pound  allocable  supply  of  all  vegetable 
seeds.  More  than  263  million  pounds  of 
the  large  seeds  will  be  available  to  meet 
civilian  needs.  In  addition,  about  11  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  the  large  seeds  will  be 
used  for  U.  S.  military  and  war  services 
or  exported  and  about  92  million  pounds, 
largely  seed  peas,  will  be  held  in  i-eserve. 

Of  the  small  or  light  seeds,  such  as 
beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  lettuce,  onion,  etc., 
civilians  will  receive  over  11(4  million 
l)ounds  of  the  total  supply  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  million  pounds.  Over  7  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  small  vegetable  seeds  will 
be  placed  in  contingency  reserve  and  over 
6  million  pounds,  or  about  a  fourth  of 
the  total  supply,  will  go  to  our  allies  or 
will  be  used  by  our  military  services. 

SEED  SUPPLY 

Production  of  29  out  of  48  vegetable 
seeds  in  1943  is  indicated  to  be  larger 
than  in  1942,  according  to  a  Nation-wide 
survey  that  has  just  been  completed. 
The  120  commercial  vegetable-seed  grow¬ 
ers  whose  reports  were  used  in  the 
survey  produced  in  the  aggregate  ap¬ 
proximately  355  million  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  334  million  in  1942  and  186 
million  for  the  3-year  (1939-41)  aver¬ 
age.  Production  of  beans,  peas,  and  corn 
alone  accounted  for  331  million  pounds. 
This  exceeds  by  6  per  cent  the  1942  pro¬ 
duction  of  313  million  pounds  and  by  31 
per  cent  the  1941  crop  of  252  million 
pounds.  Production  of  small  or  light 
seeds  such  as  beet,  carrot,  cucumber, 
etc.,  totaling  about  24.1  million  pounds 
in  1943,  is  16  per  cent  larger  than  the 
1942  crop  of  20.8  million  pounds,  and  55 
per  cent  larger  than  the  1941  crop  of 
15.5  million  pounds. 
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WASHBURN-WIISON  SEED  CO.,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seed  Peas  and  Beans 


All  Washburn’s  seed  peas  are 
pure-line  —  the  offspring  of  a 
single  plant  possessing  the  best 
qualities  of  the  particular 
variety  and  pure  for  those  char¬ 
acteristics. 

Washburn’s  maintains  these 
pure-lines  by  constantly  bring¬ 
ing  on  new  increases  from  sin¬ 
gle  plants.  And  by  selection  and 
increasing  of  pure-lines  Wash¬ 
burn’s  makes  it  possible  to 
bring  new  stocks  into  produc¬ 
tion  at  regular  intervals,  assur¬ 
ing  a  uniform,  typical  finished 
product. 


Outstanding  performance 
by  Washburn^ s  is  obtained 
not  by  chance  but  by  plan 
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KEEP  BVYING  WAR  BONDS 
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This  u  the  third  of  o  series  of 
advertisements  showing  that 
**Performance  by  Washhum^s'* 
covers  every  factor  necessary 
for  the  production  of  highest 
quality  seed. 


Sharp  Rise  in  Cost  of  Growing  Canning  Crops 


Increased  outlay  mainly  for  labor  on  tomatoes  and  snap 
beans — Proportionately  less  on  sweet  corn — Seed  largest 
single  item  for  peas 


By  Donald  B.  Ferguson 

Cornell  University  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  F. 

The  cost  of  growing  canning  factory 
crops  has  risen  during  the  past  few 
years.  What  the  costs  are  and  how  much 
they  have  risen  has  been  the  subject  of 
study  at  Cornell  during  the  past  year. 
Records  were  taken  from  410  growers 
in  western  New  York  to  find  the  cost  in 
1941  of  growing  and  harvesting  toma¬ 
toes,  snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  and  peas 
for  canning.  In  the  fall  of  1943  these 
same  growers  were  surveyed  by  mail  to 
obtain  the  important  costs  for  that  year 
and  to  find  how  much  the  costs  had  in¬ 
creased  from  1941. 

Since  1941,  most  of  the  costs  involved 
in  growing  and  harvesting  canning  ci-ops 
have  risen.  Labor,  which  is  the  largest 
single  item  of  cost  for  snap  beans, 
tomatoes,  and  sweet  corn,  has  risen  in 
cost  more  than  have  some  of  the  other 
costs.  In  an  industrial  region  like  New 
York,  farmers  must  compete  with  indus¬ 
try  for  labor,  and  farm  wage  rates  have 
been  a  compromise  between  factory 
wages  and  farm  prices.  Following  World 
War  I  industrial  wages  did  not  come 
down  as  much  as  did  farm  prices.  Those 
people  who  held  a  job  in  industry  held 
it  at  a  relatively  high  wage,  but  there 
were  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 
Thus  farmers  were  able  to  hire  men  at 
wages  well  below  those  in  the  cities. 
Such  was  the  situation  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II.  Then  with  in¬ 
creased  industrial  activity  more  jobs 
became  available  than  there  were  men 
to  fill  them.  Industrial  wages  went 
higher,  men  were  attracted  from  the 
farms,  and  farm  wages  rose. 

The  extent  to  which  wages  have  risen 
is  illustrated  in  the  difference  between 
the  wages  paid  on  90  of  the  farms  sur¬ 
veyed  in  1941  and  on  the  same  farms 
in  1943  as  indicated  by  returns  from  the 
mail  survey.  Wages  paid  men  by  the 
month  with  board  and  without  board 
both  increased  about  65  per  cent  from 
1941  to  1943.  The  average  wages  paid 
per  month  without  board  on  these  farms 
averaged  $110  in  1943  as  compared  with 
about  $66  in  1941. 

Tomatoes 

Labor  represented  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  growing  and  harvesting  tomatoes  in 
1941  (Table  1).  About  one-third  of  this 
was  for  growing  the  crop  and  about  two- 
thirds  was  for  harvesting  it.  Labor 
hired  especially  for  harvesting  tomatoes 
increased  slightly  more  between  1941 


and  1943  than  did  wages  of  the  regular 
help,  or  about  68  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  plants  represented  about 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  in¬ 
creased  an  average  of  38  per  cent  from 
1941  to  1943.  Fertilizer  costs  made  up 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1941  and 
increased  about  25  per  cent  between  the 
two  years.  Many  of  the  growers  were 
forced  to  use  fertilizers  of  a  lower 
analysis  in  1943  than  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  used.  The  cost  per  pound  of  plant 
food  increased  between  the  two  years, 
since  the  lower  analysis  fertilizers  cost 
about  as  much  per  ton  in  1943  as  the 
higher  analysis  fertilizers  had  in  1941. 
To  offset  the  lower  analysis,  growers  ap¬ 
plied  more  fertilizer  per  acre  in  1943 
than  in  1941. 

Power  and  equipment  costs  made  up 
9  per  cent  of  the  total.  Based  upon  the 
best  information  available  from  cost  ac¬ 
count  records  with  farmers  and  from 
other  sources,  they  increased  about  25 
per  cent  from  1941  to  1943.  Land  costs, 
which  represented  about  6  per  cent  of 
the  total,  increased  an  estimated  20  per 
cent.  Hired  trucking  increased  an  aver¬ 
age  of  50  per  cent  on  the  farms  surveyed. 

The  total  cost  of  growing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  tomatoes  increased  about 
50  per  cent  from  $125  in  1941  to  about 
$187  in  1943.  During  the  same  time  the 
price  of  tomatoes  increased  about  58  per 
cent  from  an  average  of  $15.20  per  ton 
to  the  certification  price  of  $24  per  ton 
in  1943. 

Snap  Beans 

Labor  represented  68  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  snap 
beans  in  1941  (Table  1).  Of  this,  only 
about  one-eighth  was  for  growing  and 
about  seven-eighths  was  for  harvesting 
the  crop.  The  rate  for  picking  beans  on 


the  farms  surveyed  increased  90  per  cent 
in  the  two  years  time. 

Each  of  the  items  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  snap  beans  other  than  labor  was 
small  as  compared  with  labor.  Seed,  land 
costs,  power  and  equipment,  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  each  represented  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  cost  of  seed  on 
the  farms  surveyed  was  little  different 
in  1943  than  in  1941.  Fertilizer  costs 
increased  75  per  cent,  much  of  which 
was  due  to  heavier  applications  of  plant 
food. 

The  total  cost  of  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  an  acre  of  snap  beans  increased 
relatively  more  than  did  that  of  the 
other  crops,  because  labor  represented 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  cost 
and  labor  costs  increased  more  than 
others.  The  acre  cost  increased  about 
70  per  cent  from  $118  in  1941  to  about 
$200  in  1943.  During  the  same  time  the 
price  of  snap  beans  increased  from  an 
average  of  $67.80  a  ton  to  the  average 
certification  price  of  $100  in  1943,  or  an 
increase  of  about  47  per  cent. 

Sweet  Corn 

Labor  made  up  34  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  producing  sweet  corn  in  1941  (Table 
1).  About  half  of  this  was  for  picking. 
Wages  for  picking  increased  about  50 
per  cent  in  two  years,  whereas  the  wages 
of  regular  labor  increased  about  65 
per  cent. 

Seed  represented  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  costs,  but  increased  20  per  cent 
from  1941  to  1943  on  the  farms  sur¬ 
veyed.  Fertilizer  and  manure  made  up 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  and  increased 
50  per  cent  in  the  two  years.  Much  of 
this  represented  increased  applications 
of  plant  food  per  acre. 

Power  and  equipment  represented  19 
per  cent;  land,  14  per  cent;  and  trucking 
and  other,  7  per  cent  of  the  total  costs. 
They  increased  about  25,  20,  and  50  per 
cent,  respectively. 


(Please  turn  to  page  17) 


Table  1. — Growing  and  Harvesting  Costs  Per  Acre  of  Tomatoes,  Snap  Beans, 
Sweet  Corn,  and  Peas  for  Canning,  410  Western  New  York  Farms,  1941, 
AND  Approximate  Costs,  1943. 

Tomatoes 

Snap 

BEANS 

Sweet 

CORN 

Peas 

Average  cost  per  acre,  1941 . 

Percentage  of  total  cost: 

...  $125 

$118 

$  38 

$  47 

Labor  . 

50 

68 

34 

14 

Seed  or  plants . 

13 

7 

5 

39 

Fertilizer  and  manure . 

16 

8 

21 

19 

Power  and  equipment . 

9 

7 

19 

12 

Land  . 

6 

6 

14 

11 

Trucking  and  other . 

6 

4 

7 

5 

Total  . 

..  100 

100 

100 

100 

Average  percentage  increase,  1941  to  1943. 

..  +50 

+70 

+42 

+37 

Approximate  average  cost  per 

acre,  1943. 

...  $187 

$200 

$  54 

$  64 
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mZiHi 


FAN  TYPE  ELEVATOR 


DRY  CLEANING  REEL  ' 

For  thorough  cleaning  and  washing  peas  this  combina- 
tion  ol  Berlin  Chapman  fan  type  cleaner,  elevator,  dry 
cleaning  reel,  wet  pea  washer,  and  the  split  remover 
washer  is  outstanding  in  performance.  Any  foreign 

objects  that  pass  through  the  first  two  units  are  com-  WET  PEA  WASHER 

pletely  separated  from  the  peas  in  the  wet  pea  washer 
by  the  AGITATED  WATER  PROCESS.  Objects  heavier 

than  peas  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  lighter  ones  float  on  the  top  and  each  are 
carried  away  in  separate  discharge  pipes.  Objects  of  the  same  weight  or  specific 
gravity  of  the  peas  that  pass  through  the  wet  pea  washer  are  separated  in  the  split 
remover  washer.  From  here  the  peas  go  directly  to  the  hydraulic  elevator  which 
further  washes  the  peas  as  they  are  conveyed  to  any  part  in  your  plant.  This 
equipment  will  definitely  save  you  many  man  hours  and  enable  you  to  produce 
a  higher  quality  product.  Write  for  complete  and  illustrated  information. 

A  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Quality  Pea  Sepa- 

rators  operate  on  a  patented  principle 
that  is  very  simple.  The  peas 
fTtjg  fall  into  a  slow  moving  brine,  where 

high  quality  peas  rise  toward  the 
top  and  the  lower  quality  peas  sink 
H j  toward  the  bottom,  and  both  are  con- 
i  i  JB  j  •  veyed  to  their  respective  discharge 

I  chutes,  or  directly  into  Hydraulic  Ele- 

.  vators,  and  conveyed  to  any  point  in 

B  plant.  Designed  to  fit  in  your  high 

;  M  I  #1  speed  line,  and  will  handle  from  180 

^  M  I  1^1  fo  240  No.  2  cans  per  minute. 

-■►'•41^^*  SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  PEA  EQUIPMENT  CATALOG 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  »  BERLIN.  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


SPUT  REMOVER  WASHER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic 
Elevators  are  designed  to  handle 
a  high  speed  line  of  peas.  Also 
suitable  for  whole  grain  corn, 
navy  beans,  etc.  Peas  have 
been  successfully  elevated  and 
conveyed  28  ft.,  from  receiving 
platform  to  graders,  in  high 
speed  lines  running  at  240  No.  2 
cans  per  minute.  Can  be 
easily  installed  by  your  plant 
mechanics. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


GEORGIA  PROGRAM 

The  first  session  of  the  Georgia  Can- 
ners  Association  is  scheduled  to  get 
under  way  at  10  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  January  26  at  the  DeSoto  Hotel, 
Savannah.  After  the  President’s  report 
and  appointment  of  committees,  D.  L. 
Wade,  from  the  United  States  Vegetable 
Breeding  Laboratory  at  Charleston,  will 
speak  on  Green  Bean  Varieties  for 
Southern  Planting. 

H.  O.  Weaver,  President  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Traffic  League,  will  take  as  his  sub¬ 
ject  “Transportation  as  it  Affects  the 
Canning  Industry.”  H.  Wayne  Clarke, 
President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  will  talk  on  “Broker-Canner 
Relations.” 

Following  the  luncheon  to  be  held  at 
noon,  when  Walter  Graefe  will  introduce 
NCA  President  Carrol  Lindsay,  and 
Colonel  Robert  F.  Carter,  of  the  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General,  will  speak, 
the  afternoon  session,  consisting  of  a 
panel  discussion,  will  get  under  way  at 
2:30  with  the  following  men  participat¬ 
ing:  J.  Howard  Hamilton,  Colonel 
Carter,  Charles  Lampe,  John  E.  Dodds, 
Merritt  Green,  Major  Robert  M.  Greene, 
Major  Thomas  C.  Dennehy,  E.  A.  Meyer, 
Glenn  E.  Greene,  Curtis  C.  Rogers, 
Glenn  E.  Knaub,  Carlos  Campbell,  and 
Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron. 

Preceded  by  a  Cocktail  Party  through 
the  courtesy  of  associate  members,  the 
Dinner-Dance  will  take  place  at  8  o’clock 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  General  Business  Session  of  the 
Convention  will  begin  at  10  o’clock  on 
Thursday  morning,  January  27. 


OZARK  OPERATING 

The  dehydration  plant  of  the  Ozark 
(Ark.)  Packing  Company,  is  operating 
on  Spinach  and  Sweet  Potatoes  in  tem¬ 
porary  quarters.  As  soon  as  the  ware¬ 
house  now  under  construction  is  com¬ 
pleted,  work  will  begin  on  a  new  cannery 
and  dehydration  plant,  to  replace  those 
burned  last  year. 

SAM  GORSLINE  ON 
ALL-AMERICAN  SOCCER  TEAM 

S.  G.  Gorsline,  Jr.,  First  Classman  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
son  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  has 
been  picked  as  a  member  of  the  1943  All- 
American  Soccer  Team  by  the  Soccer 
Coaches  Association.  Sam,  Jr.,  played 
goalie  on  last  season’s  undefeated  Navy 
team  and  has  the  distinction  of  having 
only  five  points  scored  against  him. 


THREE  EXECUTIVES  ARE  NAMED 
TO  NEW  CANCO  OFFICES 

Announcement  that  three  executives 
have  been  named  to  new  offices  in  the 
American  Can  Company  was  made  Jan. 
19  by  D.  W.  Figgis,  President.  R.  L. 
Sullivan  has  been  made  Vice-President 
in  charge  of  the  Atlantic  Division;  W.  J. 
Warden,  Comptroller,  named  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Comptroller  and  W.  C.  Stolk, 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  sales. 


W’.  B.  STOLK  is  the  vew  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  of  American  Can 
Company,  succeeding  C.  H.  Black,  re¬ 
cently  elected  Executive  Vice-President. 

All  three  executives  have  served  most 
of  their  business  careers  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Starting  in  the  Chicago  office  in 
1901,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  held  various 
executive  posts  in  the  sales  department. 
Mr.  Warden  started  with  the  company 
in  1904  and  became  comptroller  in 
April,  1941.  Starting  originally  with 
the  company  in  1918,  Mr.  Stolk  resigned 
to  enter  service  in  the  first  World  War, 
rejoining  the  organization  in  1920.  Early 
in  1939  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
general  line  sales  and  succeeds  C.  H. 
Black,  recently  elected  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  company. 


LEAP  SUCCEEDS  DAILY  IN 
PROCUREMENT  POST 

Mitchell  Leap,  for  25  years  connected 
with  the  food  brokerage  business  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  has  replaced  J. 
Berchmans  Daily  as  manager  of  the  War 
Department  Procurement  Office  at  Roan¬ 
oke,  Virginia.  Mr.  Daily  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  and  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  last  week. 


PICKLE  PACKERS  ELECT  MILLER 

John  A.  Miller,  W  &  W  Pickle  Com¬ 
pany,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Louis  Sherman,  Jewett  & 
Sherman,  Milwaukee,  as  President  of  the 
National  Pickle  Packers  Association  at 
the  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
Chicago,  January  13.  Other  officers 
elected  are:  Louis  A.  Hirsch,  Hirsch 
Brothers,  Louisville,  Vice-President;  C. 
J.  Sutphen,  Treasurer;  and  E.  T.  Miller, 
Secretary.  The  latter  two  men  were 
re-elected. 


GRIFFITH  HEADS  MEMPHIS 
BROKERS 

D.  L.  Griffith,  Carver  &  Griffith,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Memphis  Food 
Brokers  Association  at  a  recent  meeting. 
Deacon  Meyer  of  the  Knowlton  Broker¬ 
age  Company,  was  elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


SEABROOK  CONTINUES 
INSURANCE  PLAN 

Group  life  insurance  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  programs  for  all  permanent  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Seabrook  enterprises  have 
been  continued  for  1944  by  Charles  Sea¬ 
brook,  President. 

This  program  includes  the  permanent 
employees  of  Seabrook  Farms  and  the 
Deerfield  Packing  Corporation  and  ap¬ 
plies  to  more  than  500  of  those  on  the 
payroll.  This  is  the  third  year  that  the 
program  has  been  in  effect  and  more 
than  $2,000,000  of  Ife  insurance  is  being 
carried  on  the  workers  with  the  cost 
being  borne  by  the  Seabrook  enterprises. 

Seabrook  Farms  have  found  that  the 
life  insurance  and  hospitalization  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  appreciated  by  those 
covered  and  substantial  amounts  have 
been  paid  out  under  both  forms  of 
worker  insurance. 


WISCONSIN  ADOPTS  FEDERAL 
STANDARDS 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  revoked  the  State  regula¬ 
tions  for  canned  green  wax  beans,  lima 
beans,  peas,  corn,  sauer  kraut  and  beets 
and  replaced  them  with  a  single  general 
order  which  provides  that  the  latest  re¬ 
vised  Federal  Standards  of  Identity,  Fill 
of  Container,  Quality  and  Grade  for 
Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  are  estab¬ 
lished  as  Standards  for  W’isconsin.  Three 
exceptions  to  the  Federal  Standards  are: 

1.  Where  Federal  Standards  conflict 
with  any  Wisconsin  statute,  the  statute 
shall  govern; 

2.  Labels  of  canned  peas  sold  for  use 
or  consumption  in  Wisconsin,  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  the  sieve  size; 

3.  Additional  optional  ingredients  may 
be  used  for  experimental  purposes  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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1943  Crop  Seed 
Available 


Order  Your  Seed 
Requirements  Now 


Single  plant  ol  Henderson  Bush  grown  in  seed  stock  selection  plot  in  Minnesota 


TO  develop  earliness  and 
vigor  N.  K.  &  Co's  strains 
of  both  Henderson  Bush  Lima 
and  Thorogreen  are  selected 
and  maintained  in  Minnesota. 


Henderson  Bush  is  still  the 
most  dependable  variety  for 
yield  and  consistent  field  per- 
formance.  N.  K.  &  Co's 
strain  is  a  high  yielder  and 
consistent  performer. 


^ull  jHUte,  V&fetaLU  Beedi  ^  Gatute^ 


Northrup,  King  &  Co 

ieed  (fcowets  iuue- 166^ 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed 


COLONEL  ROUNTREE 


JOBBER  WAR  CONFERENCE 


BUYS  DUFF  BUSINESS 


George  V.  Rountree,  senior  member  of 
the  George  V.  Rountree  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  public  accountants,  and  well  known 
to  the  canning  industry  in  the  Central 
West,  has  been  commissioned  a  full 
Colonel  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Colonel  Rountree  is  Chief  of  the  Con¬ 
tract  Service  Division  of  the  Chicago 
Ordnance  District.  Colonel  Rountree 
was  first  called  to  active  duty  in  May 
1941  with  the  rank  of  Major,  a  year 
later  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 


HEADS  OMAHA  BROKERS 

R.  E.  Hesler,  Cartan  &  Jeffrey  Co.,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Omaha 
Food  Brokers’  Association  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  H.  B.  Pat¬ 
rick,  Patrick  Brokerage  Company,  Vice- 
President,  and  William  Sachse,  Eldridge 
Brokerage  Company,  Secretary-Treas. 


FRED  WARING  TO  SALUTE 
CAN  INDUSTRY 

A  Victory  Salute  to  the  Can  Manu¬ 
facturing  Institute  in  tribute  to  the 
millions  of  cans  which  the  industry  is 
turning  out  daily  to  carry  food,  medicine 
and  supplies  to  battlefronts  throughout 
the  world,  will  highlight  the  Fred 
Waring  broadcast  of  Friday,  January 
28th.  The  program  will  be  heard  over  a 
full  NBC  network  from  7:00  to  7:15 
P.M.,  EWT. 


B.  C.  SALMON  PACK 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  canneries  in  British  Columbia 
estimate  the  current  Salmon  pack  will 
total  between  1,250,000  and  1,280,000 
cases  compared  with  1,811,558  cases  in 
1942. 

NOTIFY  BUYERS  OF 
HIGHER  PRICES 

Amendment  No.  25  to  MPR  306,  which 
became  effective  December  31,  authorized 
a  price  increase  to  canners  in  a  number 
of  States  now  approved  for  wage  in¬ 
creases.  The  order  requires  such  can¬ 
ners  to  notify  their  buyers  of  the  in¬ 
creased  prices,  which  notice  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  first  shipment  after  the  price 
increase  was  authorized. 


BOZEMAN  ADDS  ANOTHER 

Bozeman  Canning  Company,  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington,  has  acquired  a 
building  at  Buhl,  Idaho,  which  will  be 
remodeled  and  operated  as  a  cannery 
this  season. 


With  an  attendance  expected  to  set  a 
new  high  for  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  the  1944  war-postwar  conference 
meeting  of  the  industry,  sponsored  by 
the  National- American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  will  hold  the  food  trade 
spotlight  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Featured  by  six  business  sessions  and 
three  luncheon  sessions,  a  busy  three-day 
agenda  has  been  prepared  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  principal  theme  of  which  will 
deal  with  industry  postwar  planning. 

Lee  Marshall,  just  appointed  director 
of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration, 
succeeding  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  now 
deputy  general  director  in  charge  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  UNRRA,  will  be  the  speaker  at 
the  Monday,  January  24  luncheon 
session,  at  the  Hotel  Drake.  He  will  talk 
on  “The  1944  Goals  of  Food  Distribution 
Administration,”  and  is  expected  to 
divulge  further  details  of  FDA’s  plans 
with  respect  to  liquidation  of  processed 
food  stockpiles  after  the  war. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Hardigg,  in  charge  of 
the  Army’s  food  procurement  program, 
will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon,  and  Roy  F.  Hendrickson  will 
be  the  luncheon  speaker  on  Wednesday. 

The  traditional  NAWGA  breakfast 
will  start  off  the  wholesalers’  conference 
meet,  this  event  being  held  at  8.30  a.m., 
January  24. 


MEETING  SPEAKER 

J.  Sidney  Johnson,  advertising  director 
for  the  War  Food  Administration,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  luncheon 
held  by  United  Buyers’  Corporation  at 
the  Medinah  Club  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  22. 

The  luncheon  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  UBC’s  two-day  annual  conference, 
participated  in  by  affiliated  wholesale 
grocers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


GROWERS  PARTY 

The  officials  of  the  Fort  Atkinson  Can¬ 
ning  Corporation,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis¬ 
consin,  entertained  their  growers  and 
families  at  a  unique  warehouse  party 
on  Friday  evening,  January  14. 

Almost  one  thousand  persons  were 
present  and  joined  in  declaring  the 
evening  a  huge  success. 


ATLANTA  BROKERS  ELECT 

J.  B.  Beall  of  the  J.  B.  Beall  Company 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Atlanta 
Food  Brokers’  Association  for  1944. 
Other  officers  were  named  as  follows: 
Burke  Ponder,  C.  B.  Ponder  Company, 
Vice-President;  J.  E.  Raley,  Jr.,  Raley 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  as  direc¬ 
tors:  H.  G.  Jones,  Raley  Brothers,  Inc., 
and  Frank  Fair,  of  Massey  &  Fair,  in 
addition  to  other  officers  who  will  also 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 


American  Home  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  parent  company  of  Harold  H. 
Clapp  Co.,  canners  of  baby  foods,  and 
other  food  organizations,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  acquisition  of  the  business  of 
P.  Duff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  77-year 
old  molasses  canners  and  manufacturers 
of  other  food  products. 

Acquisition  of  the  Duff  company, 
whose  specialties  include  gingerbread 
mix,  several  other  baking  mixes,  and 
molasses,  marks  another  step  in  food  ex¬ 
pansion  by  American  Home  Products 
Corp.  Recent  acquisitions  included  the 
G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co. 
Present  management  and  personnel  of 
the  Duff  organization  will  be  retained. 


0-1  APPOINTS  NAYLOR 

James  E.  Naylor,  attorney  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  legal  department  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  and  secretary,  as  well 
as  a  director  of  Owens-Illinois  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  general  offices  in  Toledo. 

Mr.  Naylor  will  take  a  very  active 
part  in  the  Can  Company  management 
and  will  direct  all  legal  contractual  and 
patent  matters,  the  announcement  stated. 


THEY  RAISE  ’EM  BIG  IN 
INDIANA 

A  funeral  service  for  Mrs.  Rachel 
Helms  Sylvester,  who  has  nineteen  grand¬ 
sons  in  the  armed  services,  was  held  to¬ 
day.  Her  age  was  98. 

Surviving  are  four  sons,  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  twenty-six  grandchildren,  sixty-two 
great-grandchildren,  forty-one  great- 
great  grandchildren  and  two  great-great- 
great-grandchildren. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


JANUARY  26,  1944 — Annual  Business 
Meeting,  Utah  Canners  Association, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

JANUARY  26-27,  1944— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Georgia  Canners  Association,  DeSoto 
Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

JANUARY  26-28,  1944— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Northwest  Canners  Association, 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

FEBRUARY  7-17,  1944— 23rd  Annual 
Canners  and  Frozen  Food  Packers 
School,  Food  Industries  Department, 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

FEBRUARY  8-9,  1944 — Conference, 
Indiana  Canners  and  Field  Men,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

MARCH  7-8,  1944 — Annual  Meeting, 
Virginia  Canners  Association,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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The  Double  “S”  W.  G.  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALUMORE,  MABYLAND 


tMACHFir 


35  Years  of 


Specialized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Mointenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


When  lima  beans  are  harvested, 
considerable  amounts  of  sand, 
ground,  weeds,  and  dirt  are 
brought  to  the  viners,  even  though 
considerable  care  has  been  taken 
in  cultivating  the  fields  and  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop .  The  advisability 
of  removing  this  dirt  from  the 
bushes  before  feeding  them  into 
viners  has  been  recognized  for 
years. 


nf 

I 

MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Establi'shtd  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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MORE  INSTITUTES  NEEDED- 


What  has  been  done  and  what  should  be  done  to  meet 
becomes  needful — By  BETTER  PROFITS. 


Here  we  read  about  a  large  factory 
formerly  making  a  leading  brand  of  type¬ 
writers  being  taken  off  the  production  of 
war  material  as  such  and  returned  to 
typewriter  production  inasmuch  as  the 
armed  forces  still  need  many  more  type¬ 
writers.  Some  day  when  this  need  is 
filled,  it  will  be  simple  for  this  factory 
to  start  at  once  meeting  civilian  de¬ 
mands.  In  another  column  we  note  that 
certain  large  ammunition  loading  plants 
are  to  be  clo.sed  and  utilized  for  other 
purposes.  Certainly  we  all  know  the 
Government  has  released  considerable 
quantities  of  held  foods  so  that  the  home 
supply  may  be  extended.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  note  of  cheer  in  the  statement 
of  the  draft  authorities  that  by  the 
middle  of  1944  the  draft  will  have 
reached  its  peak  and  that  from  then  on 
we  may  look  for  a  lessening  of  the  de¬ 
mand  each  month  for  new  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  All  together  signs 
point  to  a  lessening  of  the  war  effort  in 
the  not  too  far  distance. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  any  let 
up  in  the  demand  for  canned  foods  to  be 
sure.  It  only  means  instead  that  for 
some  time  to  come  we  will  probably  see 
even  greater  demands  than  heretofore  on 
our  factories  for  all  the  food  we  can 
produce.  Still,  in  between  will  come  lags 
and  for  these  “soft  spots”  in  markets  we 
may  as  well  be  prepared.  Nothing  was 
ever  lost  by  intelligent  planning  of  the 
future.  As  long  as  we  may  decide  on  a 
sound  course  of  action  in  certain  con¬ 
tingencies,  we  will  be  all  the  better  off 
if,  some  time  in  a  year  or  so,  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  our  distribution. 

True,  a  great  deal  has  already  been 
done  in  the  firm  welding  of  the  industry 
into  a  great  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  well  membered,  officered  and  fin¬ 
anced.  Because  of  its  leadership  we 
also  have  several  strong  State  associa¬ 
tions  of  canners  that  are  all  doing  good 
woi-k.  You  all  know  who  they  are,  our 
hats  are  off  to  them.  May  their  tribes 
increase.  After  an  abortive  attempt  by 
a  grand  old  man  of  the  trade  to  form  a 
workable  Corn  Canners  Institute,  it  fell 
by  the  wayside  but  was  never  wholly 
forgotten.  Came  forward-looking  can¬ 
ners,  the  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the 
truly  influential  leaders  among  canners 
to  act  as  Association  Secretary  and  we 
again  saw  in  the  present  Corn  Canners 
Bureau  just  how  much  good  such  an 
organization  may  do  in  an  industry  al¬ 
ready  seemingly  all  equipped  for  full 
service  to  its  members. 

We  have  not  yet  gone  as  far  as  we 
should  in  this  matter  of  “Institutes”  as 


long  as  several  products  besides  corn 
and  kraut  have  the  tonnage  packs  we 
see  each  year.  Peas,  Tomatoes,  Green 
beans  at  least  should  all  have  their  in¬ 
dividual  “Institutes”  with  capable  execu¬ 
tive  secretaries  to  carry  on  merchandis¬ 
ing  research,  head  up  fact-finding  com¬ 
mittees  and  otherwise  work  for  the  good 
of  the  product.  For  years  each  of  these 
commodities  has  been  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  in  national  conventions  so  that 
sectional  meetings  were  always  held  and 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  How 
natural  then  for  the  same  men  active  in 
these  sections  to  become  interested  in 
seeing  that  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  producers  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  involved  become  interrelated  to  an 
extent  that  would  prove  beneficial  to  all. 
I  know,  we  have  the  old  bugaboo  of  the 
few  larger  line  packers  who  see  little 
need  for  such  an  organization,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  but  who  still  wel¬ 
comed  the  advent  of  the  Corn  Canners 
Institute  and  the  efforts  a  few  years  ago 
of  the  pea  canners  to  do  a  combined  con¬ 
structive  job  of  moving  unweildly  packs 
profitably. 

I  can  tell  you  from  experience  after 
the  first  world  war  that  if  a  product 
Institute  did  nothing  else  but  know  and 
publicize  held  stocks  of  goods  in  event 
of  a  major  market  break  that  its  exist¬ 
ence  over  a  period  of  years  would  be 
fully  justified.  We  will  not  always  live 
in  a  world  given  over  exclusively  to  sales. 
Some  day  we  will  have  to  really  mer¬ 
chandise  our  goods  and  against  that  day 
buyers  are  laying  up  cunning  thoughts 
of  how  once  again  they  can  pit  seller 
against  seller,  play  the  needy  canner  for 
a  quick  cash  sale,  and  all  that  rot  we 
knew  so  well  only  a  short  time  ago.  The 
leopard  does  not  change  its  spots. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  year  after 
year.  The  average  buyer  will  take  the 
shirt  off  a  canner’s  back  if  allowed  to 
do  so.  Let’s  prepare  ourselves  to  give 
them  a  good  battle  when  they  start  try¬ 
ing  to  do  it  again. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT 

There  are  a  lot  of  ways  in  which  we 
might  do  this  successfully  but  not  many 
of  them  make  a  concrete  appeal  to  us  at 
present.  In  the  first  place,  the  products 
I  have  mentioned  as  needing  the  protec¬ 
tive  armor  of  a  product  merchandising 
institute  are  not  all  in  large  enough  de¬ 
mand  to  warrant  any  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure  based  on  creating  increased 
consumer  demand  at  present.  Not  all  of 
them  are  produced  in  large  enough 
quantities  by  enough  canners  to  give  a 
decided  leverage  of  leadership  to  a  few 
canners  in  the  group. 


conditions  when  selling  again 


There  will  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
forming  the  suggested  institutes.  Not 
the  least  of  these  will  be  the  time  lost  in 
getting  started.  Then  after  a  few  have 
discussed  the  matter  and  agreed  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done,  more  time  will 
be  lost  in  adopting  a  program  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  may  hold  promise  of  interesting 
quite  a  number  of  canners.  Then  this 
will  need  to  be  presented  to  a  larger 
gi’oup  or  groups,  rehashed,  revamped 
and  ratified  finally  in  part  at  least.  Still 
nothing  really  definite  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  time  marches  on.  If  a 
product  group  is  fortunate  they  will 
select  some  man  they  feel  confident  can 
fill  the  position  they  have  in  mind;  they 
will  sell  him  the  idea  and  let  him  do  a 
lot  of  the  leg  work  as  well  as  paper 
detail  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 
initial  setting  up  of  the  organization. 

Somewhere,  probably  as  secretary  of 
some  State  organization,  will  be  found  a 
man  with  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Somehow  if  those  interested  try  hard 
enough  to  interest  him,  they  will  be 
successful.  Then  the  new  enterprise  may 
be  safely  launched.  There  is  only  one 
other  alternative,  it’s  not  such  a  dark 
one  either.  In  all  groups  of  specialists 
are  a  few  who  eat  and  breathe  their 
busine.ss.  It’s  their  very  life  blood.  Find 
such  a  man,  get  him  sold  on  the  idea  of 
forming  the  embryonic  institute  and  you 
will  also  go  places  and  in  a  hurry.  In 
some  cases  such  men  have  carried  on 
for  some  time,  weeded  the  bugs  out  of 
the  initial  organization  and  finally  turned 
over  to  a  paid  executive  secretary  an 
organization  framework  that  stands  the 
test  of  time. 

It  will  not  take  a  great  deal  to  get 
started,  Roy  Irons  or  Harvey  Burr  will 
help  you  a  lot  if  you  ask  them  to.  A 
little  outside  of  the  canning  trade  we 
find  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the  in¬ 
stitute  field,  the  Cereal  Institute,  135  S. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  I  am 
under  the  impression  the  initial  member¬ 
ship  of  this  group  is  rather  small  and 
select.  I  know  no  one  connected  with  the 
organization  but  I  pay  tribute  to  their 
initial  publication  over  the  name  plate 
of  the  Cereal  Institute.  It’s  a  simple 
folder,  yet  it  tells  a  story  that  will  help 
all  cereal  packers.  It’s  not  pretentious, 
there  are  several  large  millers  whose 
national  appropriations  for  advertising 
make  the  expense  of  the  folder  look  puny 
in  comparison,  yet  I  know  the  larger 
members  of  the  institute  are  using  the 
material  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones. 
This  group  is  happy  in  their  selection  as 
executive  secretary  of  a  man  who  knows 
retail  selling  in  black  and  white  and 
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who  can  do  and  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job.  If  you  wish  confii'mation  of  my 
recommendation  of  this  group  and  their 
initial  program,  write  the  Secretary  of 
the  Cereal  Institute,  135  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  and  ask  him  to  send  you  their 
booklet,  “Better  Breakfasts  are  mer¬ 
chandising  news.” 

In  this  small  piece  of  material  you 
will  note  several  illustrations  of  mats 
available  to  advertisers,  suggestions  for 
the  layout  of  ads,  suggestions  for  more 
effective  mass  displays  of  cereals  and 
bits  of  advertising  selling  lines  that  will 
liven  any  copy.  All  this  and  more,  an 
Institute  group  in  your  product  can  and 
will  do  if  you  will  but  form  the  group, 
get  the  executive  secretary  and  get  going. 

Your  future  sales  and  profits  will  be 
increased  if  you  will  do  this. 

SHARP  RISE  IN  COST  OF 
CROWING  CANNING  CROPS 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

The  total  cost  of  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  increased 
about  42  per  cent  from  $38  in  1941  to 
about  $54  in  1943.  The  price  of  sweet 
corn  increased  about  67  per  cent  from 
an  average  of  $15.60  per  ton  in  1941  to 
the  certification  price  of  $26.00  per  ton 
in  1943. 

Peas 

Seed  is  the  most  important  single  item 
of  cost  in  growing  peas  for  canning.  It 
represented  about  39  per  cent  of  the 
cost  in  1941  (Table  1).  Its  cost  increased 
about  40  per  cent  between  1941  and  1943. 
Labor  made  up  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  increased  about  65  per  cent  between 
the  two  years.  Fertilizer  and  manure 
represented  19  per  cent  of  the  cost  in 
1941,  power  and  equipment  12  per  cent 
and  land  11  per  cent.  These  costs  all 
increased  at  about  the  same  rate  between 
the  two  years  as  did  the  corresponding 
co.sts  for  tomatoes. 

The  total  cost  of  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  an  acre  of  peas  increased  about 
37  per  cent  from  $47  in  1941  to  about 
$"4  in  1943.  The  price  of  peas  increased 
about  68  per  cent  from  an  average  of 
$51.80  per  ton  in  1941  to  $87  per  ton, 
the  certification  price  in  1943. 

1944  Costs 

Costs  of  growing  and  harvesting  crops 
for  canning  in  1944  probably  will  be 
higher  than  they  were  in  1943,  but  unless 
there  is  a  large  increase  in  industrial 
wages  and  prices  in  general,  the  rate  of 
Increase  between  1943  and  1944  probably 
will  not  be  as  I'apid  as  during  the  past 
two  years. 


CCC  SETTLEMENT  FORMS 

Final  forms  for  the  settlement  of 
CCC’s  purchase  and  resale  program  are 
being  mailed  by  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  to  participating  canners. 


N.  Y.  BROKERS  ELECT  SMITHSON 

Edwin  Smithson,  of  the  Edwin  Smith- 
son  Co.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
domestic  brokers’  division  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Food  Distributors, 
Inc.,  at  the  group’s  annual  meeting  last 
week. 

T.  F.  Hines,  of  the  Kennedy-Menke 
Co.,  was  named  Vice-Chairman,  Jack 
Gleason,  of  the  A.  C.  Clark  Co.,  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  and  Edward  H.  Truben- 
bach,  of  Bacon  &  Trubenbach,  Inc., 
named  to  the  nominating  committee. 

Re-elected  to  the  division’s  council  for 
1944  were  John  P.  Houck,  of  M.  W. 
Houck  &  Bro.,  Fred  A.  Havey,  of 
Richardson,  Morse  &  Havey;  John 


Cakiener,  of  the  Mitchell,  Beck  Co.,  H. 
W.  Sanford,  of  H.  W.  Sanford  &  Son, 
and  Harry  Faulkner,  of  George  A. 
Mendes,  Inc. 

Joseph  Levine,  of  Ashenfelter  &  Mor¬ 
row,  Edward  Trubenbach,  and  Hayden 
Dudley,  of  Dudley  &  Weisl,  were  named 
to  constitute  the  complaint  committee. 


CANNERS  AND  FREEZERS 
SCHOOL 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Canners  and 
Frozen  Food  Packers  School,  sponsored 
by  the  Food  Industries  Department, 
Oregon  State  College,  will  be  held  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  to  17,  1944,  at  Corvallis. 
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SOLID  FIBRE 


BOXES 

Phone :  Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE.  MD . 


yom. 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE-2,  MARYLAND 
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Consult  this  Reference  Book  of 
Better  Canning  Plant  Equipment 
for  Better  Production  Ideas 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESIGNED 


6AMSE 


^^rompt 


elivery 


Ga/n^ 


Lithographing  Co. Inc. 

GAMSE  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE  CANNED 


S  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

No  Action  As  Yet  On  Those  $64  Questions 
— It  Can  Come  Anytime — A  Further  Word 
About  Subsidies  By  Other  Men  —  What 
Supply  The  Fighting  Forces  Must  Have  On 
Hand  As  Detailed  By  The  C.M.D. 

QUIET — As  we  close  the  week 
all’s  quiet  along  the  canned  foods 
market  front,  and,  as  well,  the 
chances  for  final  action  on  1944 
operations.  You’ve  seen  by  the 
papers  that  the  Congressional 
Committee  decided  to  continue 
subsidies,  along  with  the  CCC, 
until  June  30th,  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  That  is  not  definite,  as 
it  still  has  to  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  But  if  it  is  passed  in  that 
form  it  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
canners  and  growers,  since  any 
possible  subsidies  will  only  just 
begin  after  that  period.  Meantime 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
WRC  and  the  CCC  can  take  care  of 
any  subsidies  allowed,  without 
waiting  for  Congress.  In  any  event 
if  growers’  contracts  are  made 
with  subsidies  promised,  as  they 
must  be  made  long  before  June 
30th,  the  Government  will  most 
certainly  not  go  back  on  such  con¬ 
tracts,  as  the  crops  will  be  growing 
and  must  be  harvested,  and  the 
subsidy  earned.  Some  financial 
branch  will  clear  that  hurdle,  you 
may  be  sure. 

Unfortunately  this  matter  of 
subsidies  is  not  clearly  understood 
by  the  great  majority,  most  men 
considering  it  merely  a  gift  to  the 
unwilling  or  incompetents,  to  get 
the  results  necessary.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  are  using  subsidies  to  avoid 
ruinous  inflation,  and  have  been 
since  the  war  began  five  years  ago, 
and  that  ought  to  be  evidence 
enough.  One  thing  sure,  if  food 
prices,  and  the  prices  on  other 
necessaries,  get  away  from  us  we 
will  have  an  inflation  many  times 
worse  than  the  one  during  the  first 
world  war,  and  the  effects  will  be 
ten  times  as  drastic,  because  the 


FOOD 


amount  of  money  involved  in  this 
global  war  is  so  much  greater  than 
in  the,  relatively,  small  war  in 
1917. 

Speaking  along  this  subject, 
Seymour  E.  Harris,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Letter  Columns  of  The  New 
York  Times,  explaining  the  bene¬ 
fits  he  sees  in  Subsidies,  after  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  income  to  farm  opera¬ 
tors  has  increased  from  $4  billions 
to  $12  billions,  has  this  to  say: 

SAVING  TO  GOVERNMENT 

“The  subsidy  saves  the  Government 
money.  The  Government  is  involved  in 
total  expenditures  of  $100  billion  a  year. 
It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  removal  of  food  subsidies  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living  by  3  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  living 
to  wages  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
war  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
of  3  per  cent  and  a  rise  in  other  costs 
resulting  from  a  removal  of  subsidies 
would  increase  the  cost  of  Government 
by  3  per  cent  and,  therefore,  against 
Government  expenditures  of  $800  million 
the  Government  would  save  $3  billion. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  larger  savings 
involved  should  the  Government’s  stabili¬ 
zation  program  break  down  as  a  result 
of  the  elimination  of  subsidies.” 

Mr.  Harris  had  explained  that 
the  subsidy  plan  would  involve  the 
Government  in  an  annual  outlay 
of  about  $1,100  million,  but  since 
the  Government  itself  spends  $267 
million  for  foods,  the  net  disburse¬ 
ments  would  be  only  $837  million. 

Subsidies  must  be  confined  to 
foods,  and  to  what  are  termed  high 
cost  of  living  items,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be.  The  way  the 
Government  pays  these  amounts 
prevents  any  run  in  of  other  items, 
and  the  danger,  therefore,  that 
with  subsidies  all  manner  of  allot¬ 
ments  would  be  made  does  not 
exist.  Apparently  it  is  the  farmer 
who  wants  all  subsidies  killed,  but 
the  above  figures  showing  the  in¬ 
crease  in  his  net  income,  since  war 
began,  ought  to  satisfy  him.  Else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  you  have  a 


statement  of  the  cost  of  growing 
the  leading  canning  crops. 

STOCKS— The  pot  is  still  boiling 
over  the  question  of  how  big  are 
the  food  supplies  now  being  held. 
The  market  has  so  quieted  down 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
reason  to  believe  that  such  stocks 
are  immense.  The  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  in  this  is  the  Government  hold¬ 
ings,  that  is  the  stock  pile  to  feed 
our  armed  forces. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  E.  Barzynski, 
commanding  General  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Quartermaster  Depot  is  just 
quoted  as  saying: 

“This  means  enough  butter  for  272 
days,  enough  meat  for  272  days,  enough 
of  everything  that  each  soldier  eats  for 
272  days.”  This  supply  accounts  for  some 
of  the  heavy  stocks  of  food  in  cold-stor¬ 
age  warehouses  in  this  country,  he  added. 

In  addition,  the  Army  must  have  on 
hand  ninety  days’  supply  of  food  per 
every  soldier  stationed  at  Army  camps 
in  America,  General  Barzynski  stated. 
Each  soldier  eats  about  five  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  of  food  a  day,  which 
compares  with  average  civilian  food  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  little  more  than  three 
pounds  daily. 

The  supply  of  food  needed  for  the 
overseas  soldier  was  broken  down  by 
General  Barzynski  into  these  depart¬ 
ments  :  Fifteen  days’  supply  in  transit  to 
depots,  sixty-five  days’  supply  in  ports 
and  depots,  thirty  days’  supply  afloat, 
ninety-two  days’  minimum  overseas  sup¬ 
ply,  forty-five  days’  over-seas  operating 
stocks,  twenty-five  days’  extra  supply  to 
cover  losses  from  enemy  action. 

YEAR’S  SUPPLY  OF  CANNED  FOODS 

General  Barzynski  said  that  in  the 
case  of  nonperishable  foods  the  Army 
must  buy  a  whole  year’s  stocks  in  the 
short  period  of  production,  and,  as  a 
result,  “stocks  on  hand  will  naturally  be 
great  at  the  completion  of  harvest.”  This 
applied  to  such  items  as  canned  corn  and 
other  canned  foods,  he  said. 

“These  stocks  will  be  reduced  each 
month  by  the  amount  consumed  each 
month  until  the  end  of  the  crop  year, 
when  the  new  pack  comes  in,”  General 
Barzynski  said.  “Thus  it  is  true  that  the 
Army  does  carry  large  stocks  of  some 
items,  but  they  are  necessary  stocks 
without  which  the  troops  could  not 
be  fed.” 

There  merely  needs  to  be  added 
to  this  that  the  great  supply  source. 
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the  canners  of  the  country,  are  re¬ 
putedly  cleaned  out  of  stock,  al- 
read}',  though  the  active  season  of 
demand  for  canned  foods  is  only 
about  to  begin.  If  you  question 
this,  tell  us  why  any  canner  would 
deliberately  withhold  canned  foods, 
in  the  face  of  established  ceilings? 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Resale  Market  Shows  Easing — Mark  Up  Now 
5°b — Interested  In  Memorandum  Selling — 
Beans  Continue  To  Be  Offered  At  Ceilings — 
Think  They  Have  Enough  Tomatoes  —  But 
Little  Activity  In  Corn  Or  Peas — Regular 
Customers  Get  Any  Left-Over  —  Clean-up 

Lots  Of  Canned  Fruits — Fish  Active. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Jan.  20,  1944. 

THE  SITUATION — A  definite  eas¬ 
ing  in  the  overall  spot  canned  food 
supply  position  developed  here  this 
week,  notably  in  the  resale  market, 
and  buying  interest  has  been  lag¬ 
ging  all  along  the  line.  The  trade 
is  greatly  interested  in  reports 
from  Washington  indicating  the 
likelihood  of  the  removal  of  ration¬ 
ing  restrictions  from  canned  foods 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  this 
development  injecting  a  new  factor 
which  distributors  must  take  into 
consideration  in  planning  policies 
governing  inventories.  The  big 
news  of  the  week  was  clarification 
of  the  grapefruit  juice  ceiling  pro¬ 
gram,  and  reported  resumption  of 
full-scale  operations  by  Florida 
and  Texas  canners. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Currently,  job¬ 
bers  are  inclined  to  be  extremely 
“cagey”  in  spot  and  forward  pur¬ 
chasing  operations,  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  exception  of  short  items. 
Most  of  the  local  distributors  will 
take  in  the  wholesale  grocers’  war 
conference  in  Chicago  next  week, 
and  it  is  probable  that  inventory 
policies  will  be  in  a  more  crystal- 
ized  stage  after  this  gathering. 
Meanwhile,  however,  distributors 
are  still  interested  in  memorandum 
commitments  on  certain  grades 
for  their  private  label  require¬ 
ments  from  the  1944  packs. 

RESALES  —  Offerings  at  resale 
tills  week,  particularly  canned 
vegetables,  have  become  more  lib¬ 
eral,  and  holders  are  .showing  more 


disposition  to  waive  a  substantial 
part  of  their  permitted  mark-up  in 
such  transactions.  Whereas  job¬ 
bers  hitherto  have  been  insistent 
on  retaining  10  to  12f/>  percent  of 
their  permitted  margins  in  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  resale  market,  it  is 
learned  that  5  percent  is  about  the 
average  margin  sought  in  current 
resale  propositions  here. 

BEANS — Little  buying  interest  is 
evidenced  in  new  pack  green  beans, 
and  canner  offerings  are  not  being 
readily  absorbed.  This  is  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  fact  that  re- 
.sales  here  can  be  effected  under  the 
ceiling,  whereas  processors  are 
still  firm  at  ceiling  levels  in  their 
offerings.  Meanwhile,  reports  from 
jobbing  circles  indicate  that  retail 
sales  on  both  green  and  wax  beans 
are  slowly  picking  up,  reflecting 
increased  consumer  interest  now 
that  these  goods  are  point  free. 
Increa.sed  consumption,  many  feel, 
may  tend  to  take  the  current  slack 
out  of  the  market. 

TOMATOES  —  An  occasional  odd 
lot  of  tomatoes  for  shipment  from 
California  canneries  comes  to  light, 
but  with  this  exception  the  market 
is  at  a  standstill.  With  retail  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  tomatoes  con¬ 
siderably  below  expected  totals, 
however,  jobbers  are  no  longer 
showing  concern  over  their  inven¬ 
tory  position  on  this  line,  and 
many  believe  that  they  will  expe¬ 
rience  no  undue  difficulty  in 
stretching  their  current  inventor¬ 
ies  out  until  new  pack  becomes 
available.  Tomato  juice  is  still 
sought,  however. 

CORN — While  a  little  buying  in¬ 
terest  in  fancy  corn  is  reported, 
the  market  in.sofar  as  standards 
and  extra  standards  are  concerned 
is  lacking  in  interest.  Jobbers  are 
finding  it  easier  to  pick  up  small 
lots  of  fancy  at  resale  than  has 
been  the  case  since  last  season. 

PEAS — Little  activity  is  reported 
in  this  division  of  the  market  this 
week.  Buyers  are  not  showing 
much  interest  in  making  additional 
commitments  at  this  time,  and  ap¬ 
parently  what  carryover  there  is 
remains  in  firm  hands. 

CITRUS — With  the  subsidy  situa¬ 
tion  adjusted,  canners  have  re¬ 


sumed  capacity  operations  and  for¬ 
wardings  of  grapefruit  juice  are 
picking  up,  both  from  Florida  and 
Texas  canneries.  The  trade  has 
bought  quite  heavily  of  new  pack 
grapefruit  juice,  and  is  now  await¬ 
ing  the  naming  of  firm  prices  on 
canned  orange  juice  and  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juices. 

CANNED  FRUITS — Feature  of  the 
week  was  announcement  of  final 
pack  totals  in  California,  showing 
an  overall  pack  for  1943  of  20,619,- 
891  cases  of  fruits  (basis  2t4s),  as 
compared  with  26,251,688  cases  in 
1942.  Substantial  declines  were 
shown  in  pack  totals  on  apricots 
and  cling  peaches.  From  the  trad¬ 
ing  standpoint,  the  market  was 
rather  uneventful  during  the  week. 
Canners  continue  to  come  through 
with  small  odd-lot  offerings,  repre¬ 
senting  carryover  cleanups,  with 
these  goods  generally  made  avail¬ 
able  to  established  customers.  In¬ 
sofar  as  the  open  market  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  does  not  look  as  though 
any  activity  will  develop  until  new 
pack  is  ready,  unless  further 
Government  releases  should  be 
forthcoming,  which  is  always  a 
possibility,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  current  drive  to  liquidate 
warehou.se  holdings  on  the  West 
Coast  to  make  way  for  the  sharply 
increased  shipments  of  war  goods 
through  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CANNED  FISH — Distributors  are 
beginning  to  exert  some  pressure 
on  their  suppliers  for  additional 
allocations  of  .salmon,  in  a  move  to 
build  up  inventories  in  time  to  take 
care  of  Lenten  demand.  Shrimp 
deliveries  are  not  coming  through, 
and  the  pack  situation  at  the  Gulf 
is  still  very  discouraging.  Tuna  is 
in  demand  at  re.sale,  but  offerings 
are  few  and  at  a  premium.  Sardine 
demand  is  al.so  active  at  this  time, 
with  light  offerings  from  fir.st 
hands  still  the  rule.  Mackerel  and 
herring  continue  to  meet  with  a 
fair  call. 


PRESTON  MCKINNEY,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  returned  to  San  Francisco 
recently  from  a  three-week’s  trip  to 
Mexico  City.  M.  A.  Clevenger,  the  new 
vice-president  of  this  organization  is 
away  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  the  first 
since  assuming  his  new  duties. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

The  Pack  Figures  —  Vegetables  Make  A 
Record — More  Products  Included  In  This 
Year’s  Figures — Some  Prices — More  Carrots 

Being  Canned — West  Coast  Notes. 

By  “Berkeley" 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  21,  1944 

THE  PACKS — A  feature  has  been 
the  bringing  out  on  the  part  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  of 
pack  statistics  covering  the  output 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  1943. 
Despite  manpower  shortage  on  the 
farms  and  in  packing  plants,  a 
highly  creditable  showing  was 
made.  The  total  pack,  amounting 
to  44,903,909  cases,  was  well  below 
the  record  pack  of  1942,  but  the 
output  of  vegetables  reached  a  new 
high  at  24,284,018  cases.  With  the 
exception  of  the  asparagus  figures, 
which  were  compiled  by  the  Aspar¬ 
agus  Advisory  Board,  reports  were 
received  by  the  Canners  League 
from  canners  representing  about 
96  per  cent  of  the  pack  of  the 
State,  with  careful  estimates  made 
of  packs  not  reported. 

The  canned  fruit  pack  for  the 
year,  reduced  to  the  No.  2l-j  can 
basis,  amounted  to  20,619,891 
cases,  this  including  fruit  cocktail 
and  a  new  item,  mixed  fruits.  The 
pack  by  varieties  was  as  follows: 
Apricots,  1,124,922  cases;  cher¬ 
ries,  143,646;  pears,  1,747,172; 
free.stone  peaches,  536,697 ;  cling 
peaches,  10,182,027 ;  spiced  cling 
peaches,  21,299;  plums,  62,733; 
figs,  942,080;  other  fruits,  163,389; 
fruit  cocktail,  5,621,004  and  mixed 
fruits,  74,922.  There  was  no  pack 
of  fruits-for-salad  or  grapes,  the 
tin  order  not  permitting  a  pack  of 
these  items. 

The  vegetable  pack  showed  gains 
over  the  pack  of  the  preceding  year 
in  string  beans,  peas,  tomato  juice, 
tomato  paste,  tomato  puree,  and  to¬ 


mato  sauce.  The  individual  packs 
were:  Asparagus,  2,070,760  cases; 
string  beans,  521,161;  peas,  440,- 
969;  spinach,  2,134,636;  tomatoes, 
3,532,648;  tomato  juice,  4,591,308; 
tomato  paste,  2,437,202 ;  tomato 
puree,  2,461,872;  tomato  catsup  in 
tin,  1,086,666;  tomato  catsup  in 
bottles,  1,792,896;  tomato  sauce, 
including  hot  sauce,  2,067,328 ; 
other  tomato  products,  in  tin,  244,- 
029 ;  other  tomato  products,  in 
glass  bottles,  308,488,  and  other 
vegetables,  594,056. 

The  pack  of  asparagus  included 
1,061,086  cases  of  white  and  1,009,- 
674  cases  of  all-green.  The  pack 
of  white  was  much  smaller  than 
in  1942,  while  that  of  all-green 
showed  a  substantial  gain,  passing 
the  million  case  mark  for  the  first 
time. 

Segregated  in  a  similar  manner 
the  tomato  pack  of  round  tomatoes 
amounted  to  3,124,356  cases,  while 
that  of  Italian  tomatoes  was  408,- 
292  cases.  Both  showed  marked 
reductions  from  the  packs  of  the 
previous  year. 

DETAILS — In  presenting  the  sta¬ 
tistics  covering  the  year’s  pack  the 
Canners  League  of  California  di¬ 
rected  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  differ  from  previous 
years  in  several  particulars.  For 
the  first  time  it  has  compiled 
packed  figures  on  Mixed  Fruits, 
tomato  catsup  and  other  tomato 
products  in  glass  bottles.  Few’  can¬ 
ners,  however,  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission  of  the  WPB  to 
pack  Mixed  Fruits.  Fruit  cocktail 
for  the  first  time  included  no  re¬ 
manufactured  and  was  the  first 
complete  pack  put  up  under  Fed¬ 
eral  standards.  The  pear  pack  in 
1943  was  made  entirely  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit,  w’hereas  in  former 
years  a  small  portion  was  packed 
from  Northwest  stock.  The  glass 
pack  has  been  included  with  the  tin 
pack  without  segregation,  except 


in  the  case  of  tomato  catsup  and 
other  tomato  products.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  tomatoes  delivered  to  can¬ 
ners  was  about  the  same  in  1943 
as  in  1942  and  that  the  total  packs 
of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
should  be  about  the  same.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  approximately  2,000,000 
cases  between  the  total  tomato  and 
tomato  products  packs  of  1942  and 
1943  is  accounted  for,  of  course,  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  cat¬ 
sup  and  other  tomato  products  in 
glass  have  been  included. 

Despite  the  fact  that  canners  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make  definite 
commitments  on  next  season’s 
packs,  several  large  Eastern  buy¬ 
ers  are  in  this  market  seeking  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  placing 
of  greatly  increased  orders  over 
those  of  last  year.  Feelers  are  be¬ 
ing  put  out  for  both  fruits  and 
vegetables,  particularly  on  items 
on  which  packing  restrictions  have 
been  removed.  A  lot  of  advance 
interest  is  being  shown  in  apricots, 
one  of  the  first  fruits  to  be  packed, 
and  canners  are  being  questioned 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  plan  to 
pack  the  w’hole  fruit.  Tomatoes 
are  also  coming  in  for  advance  at¬ 
tention,  particularly  since  some 
California  canners  are  already 
planning  to  greatly  increase  their 
output  of  puree. 

PRICES — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
recently  brought  out  formal  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  fruits,  all  f.o.b.  Cali¬ 
fornia  cannery,  with  the  exception 
of  DeLuxe  plums,  which  are  ship¬ 
ped  from  Portland,  Ore.  In  tin 
the  prices  are :  No.  2V^  yellow’  cling 
halves  peaches,  Libby’s,  $2.37 ; 
Libby’s  DeLuxe,  $2.39;  Rosedale, 
$2.05;  Silverdale,  $1.93;  Hillsdale, 
$1.82.  Sliced  clings,  Libby’s,  $2.38; 
Rosedale,  $2.05;  Silverdale,  $1.89 
and  Hillsdale,  $1.83.  Sliced  free¬ 
stone  peaches,  Libby’s,  $2.68.  Fruit 
cocktail,  Libby’s,  $3.02.  Royal 
Anne  cherries,  Libby’s,  $3.39  and 
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Rosedale,  $3.20.  Bartlett  pears, 
Libby’s,  $2.95;  Silverdale,  $2.16 
and  Hillsdale,  $2.11.  DeLuxe 
plums,  Libby’s,  $1.54  and  Amity 
fresh  prunes,  $1.37.  Kadota  figs, 
Libby’s,  $2.84  and  Amity,  $2.31. 
All  the  fruit  packed  in  glass  is 
under  Libby’s  brand,  and  is  priced 
as  follows:  Yellow  cling  halves 
peaches,  $2.57 ;  sliced,  $2.58 ;  fruit 
cocktail,  $3.13;  Royal  Anne  cher¬ 
ries,  $3.59 ;  Bing  cherries,  $4.22J/2  ; 
Bartlett  pears,  $3.09,  DeLuxe 
plums,  $1.74  and  Kadota  figs,  $2.92. 
The  only  item  in  fruits  quoted  in 
No.  1  tin  was  Libby’s  Royal  Anne 
cherries  priced  at  $2.01.  Fruits 
packed  in  No.  10  tins  included 
Bookdale  Solid  Pack  Pie  cling 
peaches,  $6.98;  Libby’s  fruit  cock¬ 
tail,  $10.20;  Hillsdale  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  $6.95 ;  Brookdale  pie 
Bartlett  pears,  $4.77 ;  Libby’s  De- 
Luxe  plums,  $5.00,  and  Libby’s  Ka¬ 
dota  figs,  $9.47. 

CARROTS — The  packing  of  car¬ 
rots  has  assumed  sizeable  propor¬ 
tions  in  California,  with  several 
firms  handling  this  item  for  the 
first  time.  Among  these  is  the  Jos. 
Pearce  Canning  Company,  Decoto, 
which  will  make  a  pack  of  about 
40,000  cases.  The  pack  is  being 
made  in  16  oz.  and  17  oz.  contain¬ 
ers  and  the  prices  are  $1,021/2  and 
$1,071/2,  respectively.  The  17  oz. 
container  is  an  odd  size  which  the 
can  manufacturer  was  anxious  to 
move,  but  the  grocery  trade  has 
shown  no  hesitancy  in  buying  it. 

SHAD  AND  ROE — The  shad  and 
shad  roe  packed  in  California  last 
year  moved  off  readily  and  canners 
are  commencing  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  this  year’s  operations, 
which  get  under  way  about  Easter. 
With  the  Government  disposed  to 
more  closely  regulate  prices  on 
fresh  fish,  it  is  considered  likely 
that  more  will  be  offered  canners 
than  last  year. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  packing 
season  in  Northern  and  Central 
California  comes  to  an  end  Febru¬ 
ary  15  and  while  the  output  from 
these  districts  is  ahead  of  that  of 
last  year  to  a  corresponding  date, 
the  output  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
is  behind.  The  pack  for  the  State 
to  January  1  was  2,518,929  cases, 
against  2,834,460  cases  a  year 
earlier. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  stockholders 
of  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  held 
at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  on  January  12,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  re-election  of  all  directors 
and  the  reappointment  of  all  officers.  In 
the  absence  of  President  Paul  L.  Davies, 
who  was  in  Washington,  no  fui*ther  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted. 

THE  PRATT-LOW  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  before  the  opening  of  the  new  can¬ 
ning  season,  this  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

THE  BODEGA  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY, 
Bodega,  Calif.,  is  erecting  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  powdered  milk. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Off-Season  For  Fishing — Gulf  Fish  Do  Better 
— The  Mullet  And  The  Red  Snapper — Some 
Oysters  Canned — Very  Few  Shrimp. 

By  “Bayou” 

PRODUCTION — This  is  the  time  of 
the  year  when  shellfish  canners  and 
raw  dealers  alike  simply  mark¬ 
time,  because  production  of  shell¬ 
fish  is  invariably  very  slow.  The 
weather  is  cold  and  part  of  the 
time  blowing  and  raining,  which 
interferes  with  oyster  production 
and  shrimp  and  crabs  disappear  in 
cold  weather,  thus  causing  many 
an  idle  day  around  the  raw  shops 
and  the  factories. 

However,  the  production  of  mul¬ 
let  fish  in  this  section  is  usually 
very  brisk,  as  some  of  the  boats 
venture  to  Chandeleur  Island  and 
the  Louisiana  Marsh,  where  mul¬ 
lets  school  in  cold  weather  and  a 
big  harvest  of  the  fish  is  obtained. 

The  Red  Snapper  fish  are  plenti¬ 
ful  on  the  Campeche  off  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Coast  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  boats  bring  good  loads 
from  across.  The  snapper  boat 
“Baby  Ann”  of  the  Star  Fish  & 
Oyster  Co.  of  this  City  has  just 
arrived  with  a  record  load  of 
36,000  pounds  of  Red  Snapper 
from  the  Mexican  Coast  and  she 
made  the  trip  in  19  days. 

The  snapper  boats,  called 
smacks,  are  deep  draft,  two  mast 
motor  schooners  from  70  to  80  feet 
long,  staunchly  built  to  withstand 
the  rough  waters  of  the  Gulf.  They 
carry  a  crew  of  from  eight  to 
eleven  men  and  stay  on  the  trip 
from  15  to  30  days. 

The  Red  Snapper  being  a  deep 
water  fish  lives  in  the  coral  and 


rocky  bottoms  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  where  nets  can  not  be  used. 
Therefore  it  is  all  hook  and  line 
fishing  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
for  Red  Snapper  and  5,000  pounds 
is  considered  a  good  days  fishing. 
Of  course  three  to  six  days  each 
way  are  consumed  on  the  trip  to 
go  and  come  back,  besides  part  of 
the  time  is  consumed  in  locating 
the  banks  where  the  fish  are. 

The  production  of  shrimp  and 
oysters  increased  this  past  week 
over  the  previous  one,  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hard  crabs  decreased. 

The  canning  of  oysters  started 
in  a  small  way  in  Louisiana  and 
the  factories  in  Alabama  received 
1,385  barrels  oysters  for  canning. 

Very  few  shrimp  were  canned 
this  past  week  and  the  plants  of 
the  Southern  States  operating 
under  the  Seafood  Inspection  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  reported  that  2,723 
cases  of  shrimp  were  canned  from 
Dec.  20  to  Dec.  25,  1943,  which 
brought  the  pack  up  378,159  cases 
for  the  season  as  against  518,305 
cases  during  the  same  period  last 
year  and  560,534  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  which  indicates  that  the 
shrimp  pack  so  far  this  season  is 
considerably  under  normal  pro¬ 
duction. 

Below  is  the  landing  of  seafood 
in  the  Gulf  States  for  the  week 
ending  January  15,  1944: 

LOUISIANA  —  Shrimp  2,897 
barrels,  including  311  for  canning. 
Oysters  5,046  barrels,  including 
650  for  canning.  Hard  Crabs 
4,950  pounds. 

ALABAMA  —  Shrimp  10  bar¬ 
rels.  Oysters  2,767  barrels,  includ¬ 
ing  1,385  for  canning.  Mullet 
53,000  pounds.  Red  Snapper  13,- 
000  pounds. 

GALVESTON  —  Red  Snapper 
2,000  pounds. 

The  bulk  of  the  shrimp  produced 
now  are  small  and  this  is  caused 
by  the  rains  and  heavy  norther 
which  drives  the  fresh  water  and 
small  shrimp  from  the  rivers  into 
the  bays  and  the  large  shrimp 
migrate  to  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Gulf  or  to  warmer  climate. 

No  report  of  any  fresh,  raw 
shrimp  having  been  shipped  and 
only  one  car  of  frozen  shrimp  was 
shipped  from  Texas  to  California. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  unneeded 
equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for  you  to  turn  it  into  cash 
while  fulfilling  the  other  fellow’s  need.  Or  you  may  need  equip¬ 
ment  yourself,  or  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or 
need  help,  or  a  job.  Whatever  your  needs,  you  will  get  good 
results  from  an  Ad.  on  this  “Wanted  and  For  Sale’’  page.  The 
rates,  per  insertion — Straight  reading,  no  display — one  to  three 
times  per  line  40c,  four  or  more  times  per  line  30c,  minimum 
charge  per  Ad.  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line, 
count  initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts  as  a 
full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name,  if  you  like. 
Forms  close  Wednesday  noon.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabricated 
equipment  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles  in 
stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers  and 
Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products  into 
tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150  filters 
and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to  3,000 
pounds,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,’’  serving  American  Industry  for  Over 
25  Years — For  Sale:  Retorts;  Filters;  Mixers;  Fillers;  Ex¬ 
tractors;  Cappers;  Crowners;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper 
Cooking  Kettles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc. 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE — 6  Stainless  Steel  Jacketed  Kettles,  50 
gal.,  80  gal.,  120  gal.,  150  gal.,  200  gal.,  250  gal.,  in  perfect 
condition;  also  200'  15"  roller  case  Conveyor;  several  Vegetable 
Slicers,  Tomato  Fillers,  Scalders;  Corn  Huskers,  Cutters;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  canning  equipment.  Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  3080 
Main  St.,  Buffalo-14,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader  with 
Feeder;  1  Glass  Type  Pea  Washer;  1  Double  Pea  Storage  Bin 
with  deflector.  Adv.  443,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Model  B  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean 
Snippers,  complete  with  Picking  Table;  4  Corn  Huskers;  1 
Sprague  Corn  Cutter;  1  Climax  No.  2  Steam  Engine;  1  Peerless 
10-valve  Syruper;  1  No.  2  Peerless  Steam  Rotary  Exhauster; 
1  Sprague  Handpack  Filler;  1  Steam  Tomato  Scalder;  1  Brand 
new  No.  2  Townsend  Bean  Cutter;  1  Huntley  Tomato  Soaker. 
All  machines  are  in  good  shape  and  reasonably  priced.  Adv. 
445,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  New  Niagara  Stainless  Steel  Filter  with 
Mixing  Tank.  Capacity  800  gallons  per  hour.  Adv.  447,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  Unit  Strawberry  Capper  SCM  No.  6, 
complete  with  inspection  table — practically  new — excellent  buy 
in  view  of  labor  shortage.  Suggest  immediate  reply  if  inter¬ 
ested.  Adv.  448,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Pressure  Retort  42x60,  Standard  3  Crate 
3  Tier  capacity.  Hungerford  Packing  Co.,  Hungerford,  York 
County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  60  H.P.  Up-Right  Boiler  and  Stack  (high 
pressure  steam);  Three  Retorts  42"x42";  Three  500  Gallon 
Wood  Pulp  Tanks  and  Coils;  One  Heavy  Duty  Pulper;  One 
No.  10  Juice  Filler;  One  Stencil  Machine,  %"  letters.  C  &  E 
Canners,  120  S.  Monroe  Ave.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  1  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker,  large 
size;  One  No.  2-2*4  Medium  Size  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker  in 
good  mechanical  shape,  used  very  little;  One  Boiler,  125  H.P. 
HRT,  tested  this  year  for  145  pounds  pressure,  in  good  shape 
and  ready  to  go.  Leon  C.  Bulow,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — One  large  Triplex  Worthington  Water  Pump, 
size  Plungers  9"  x  10",  8"  suction,  6"  discharge,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Inc.,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


BONDED  VIBRATING  SCREENS  remove  solids  from 
liquids  and  canning  wastes  and  are  used  in  almost  any  type  of 
screening  operation.  Large  capacity  screen,  $495.00.  Bonded 
Motor  Truck  Scales  15  ton,  22'  x  9'  platform,  $440.00.  Many 
sizes  and  capacities  in  stock.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  11  Bellview, 
Columbus  7,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Elgin  Semi-automatic  Glass  Screw  Capper. 
One  year  old.  Perfect  condition.  Pappas  Bros,  fz  Gillies  Co., 
Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 7  ft.  Copper  Vacuum  Pan,  motor-driven 
Vacuum  Pump;  Urschel  Continuous  Dicer;  Urschel  Continuous 
Peeler,  little  used;  %"  Anderson  Dicers  (two);  No.  2*4  Hand- 
pack  Filler;  Carton  Wrapping  Machines,  several;  Case  Sealer 
Compression  Belt  ‘22"x6';  Stainless-steel  Homogenizer,  125 
GPH:  7%"  Cleveland  Meat  Grinder;  Olney  Pea  and  Bean 
Washer  and  Separator;  Roller  Conveyors  24"  and  28".  Many 
other  items,  ask  for  bulletin.  Horne-Ash  Machinery  Co.,  Inc., 
259  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  PEnnsylvania  6-6362. 


FOR  SALE — One  seven-pocket  Ayars  Bean  and  Tomato 
Filler,  excellent  condition;  One  Model  2  Knapp  Labeling 
Machine  for  No.  2  cans;  also  10,000  No.  2  used  Wooden  Boxes. 
Banker!  Bros.,  Hampstead,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  D.I.  24x84  Synthetic  Elgin  Upwai-d  Flow 
Zealite  Water  Softener,  complete.  Capacity  50  gals,  per  minute. 
First  class  condition.  Bargain  at  $850.  The  C.  H.  Musselman 
Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — We  are  in  immediate  need  for  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel,  Aluminum  or  Copper  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Re¬ 
torts;  Filter  Presses;  Labeling  Machines,  and  Packaging  Equip¬ 
ment.  Adv.  4363,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  buy,  New  Idea  Double  Row  Tomato  Trans¬ 
planter,  in  good  condition.  Adv.  446,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 200-250  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 
with  power  stirrer.  Adv.  449,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  buy  used  Pea  Viners  in  good  condition;  wire 
prices  asked.  Farm  Bureau  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

(Please  turn  to  page  2U) 
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FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


CANNERY  FOR  SALE — Good  location,  plenty  of  fruit  and 
plenty  of  labor;  can  pack  up  to  60,000  cases  of  tomatoes.  Reason¬ 
able.  Retiring  on  account  of  age  and  poor  health.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Adv.  442,  The  Canning  Trade. 


PUBLIC  SALE — Factory,  January  29,  1944.  Corn  Cannery 
located  at  Kingsdale,  Pennsylvania,  along  P.R.R.  between  Fred¬ 
erick,  Md.  and  York,  Pa.  Well  equipped  with  Huskers,  Cutters 
and  other  necessary  machinery.  Sale  starts  1:30  p.m.,  when 
condition  of  sale  will  be  made  known  by  H.  L.  Sell,  322  E.  Green 
St.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Cannery,  near  Miami,  Florida,  small 
plant;  season  January  to  May.  Act  now,  write:  3099  S.  W.  5th 
St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


_ FOR  SALE— PLANTS _ 

Now  booking  orders  for  Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants  for 
shipments  beginning  April  1  through  June.  Car  lot  shipments 
a  specialty.  An  oppoi-tunity  to  supply  pai’t  of  your  requii-e- 
ments  will  be  appreciated.  J.  P.  Council!  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — 1200  empty,  once-used.  Fir  Fruit  Barrels, 
cleaned  and  ready  for  use,  $2.75  Pittsburgh;  also  3000 /5-gallon 
cans  pasteurized  Apple  Juice,  about  one-third  Pectin,  brix  8  to 
10,  not  destarched,  65c;  also,  want  any  offerings,  any  type 
containers.  Fruits,  Berries,  Juices,  Vegetables,  Salt  Stock, 
Peppers,  also  Apple  Pomace,  Grape  Stock  or  Canned  Foods. 
Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Offerings  Fi-esh  Apples,  2%"  up  for  slicing  and 
freezing — quote  both  graded  stock  and  field-run,  giving  varieties, 
locations,  etc.  Also  want  offerings  Tomato  Pulp,  Puree,  or  any 
Tomato  Products.  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent.  Well  established  food  plant 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  aggressive  man  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit  packing.  Permanent  position,  excellent  salary. 
State  age,  draft  status,  experience  in  detail  first  letter.  Adv. 
4348,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Maintenance  Foreman,  with  detailed  experience 
on  fruit  canning  equipment.  Eastern  food  manufacturer  offers 
permanent  position  with  wonderful  salary  opportunities.  In 
first  letter  give  age,  list  of  previous  employers,  draft  status. 
Adv.  4349,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Food  Chemist  to  take  charge  of  laboratory  in 
large  Baltimore  canning  plant.  Experience  in  commercial  can¬ 
ning  technique  preferred.  Must  know  all  Food  and  Drug  Law 
requirements.  Permanent  position.  Give  all  details  concerning 
qualifications,  experience,  and  state  salary  desired.  Adv.  4377, 
The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  new,  modern  frozen  food 
plant  on  Pacific  Coast.  Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
man  with  knowledge  of  vegetable  processing.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  State  age,  draft  status,  experience,  previous  employers, 
salary  expected.  Adv.  43101,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  experienced  in  fruit,  vege¬ 
table  canning,  cold  packing  and  brining.  Plant  or  general 
management.  Interested  in  permanent  position  only.  Age  44. 
Adv.  4390,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


FOGGY 

Husband  (answering  telephone)  :  “I  don’t  know.  You’ll  have 
to  call  the  weather  bureau.” 

Good-looking  wife:  “Who  was  that?” 

Husband:  “Some  sailor,  I  guess.  He  asked  if  the  coast  was 
clear.” 

TOO  MANY  CUSTOMERS 

He  was  one  of  the  youngest  recruits  who  ever  graced  the  Army, 
and  his  voice  was  in  the  process  of  changing.  Into  the  company 
barber  shop  he  drifted,  and,  in  tones  that  were  at  one  moment 
a  promising  bass  and  at  the  next  a  feeble  treble,  demanded  a 
haircut. 

“Hey!”  ejaculated  the  bewildered  barber,  looking  confusedly 
about  him.  “One  at  a  time,  please,  one  at  a  time!” 

STARTING  YOUNG 

A  priest  offered  twenty-five  cents  to  the  boy  who  could  tell 
him  who  was  the  greatest  man  in  history. 

“Christopher  Columbus,”  answered  the  Italian  boy. 

“George  Washington,”  answered  the  American  lad. 

“St.  Patrick,”  shouted  the  Jewish  boy. 

“The  quarter  is  yours,”  said  the  priest,  “but  why  did  you  say 
St.  Patrick?” 

“Right  down  in  my  heart  1  knew  it  was  Mo.ses,”  said  the 
Jewish  boy,  “but  business  is  business.” 

HEATED  ARGUMENT 

Voter:  “Why,  I  wouldn’t  vote  for  you  if  you  were  St.  Peter 
himself.” 

Candidate:  “If  I  were  St.  Peter,  you  couldn’t  vote  for  me. 
You  wouldn’t  be  in  my  district.” 

1944_NO  CARE! 

“You  really  have  to  hand  it  to  those  auto  engineers.  They’ve 
certainly  made  driving  easier  in  the  past  few  years.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“1940,  no  running  boards;  1941,  no  gearshift;  1944,  no  car.” 

SMART  FIGURING 

First  Student:  “I  like  mathematics  when  it  isn’t  over  my 
head.” 

Second  Student:  “That’s  the  way  I  feel  about  pigeons.” 

NO  TRICKS 

Wife:  “Should  I  wear  an  evening  dress  to  the  bridge  party 
tonight?” 

Husband:  “That  won’t  be  necessary.  When  we  play  cards 
all  you  have  to  show  is  your  hand.” 

Mother:  “Now,  Tommy,  there  were  two  cakes  in  the  cupboard, 
now  there  is  only  one.  How  do  you  account  for  that?” 

Tommy:  “It  must  have  been  too  dark  to  .see  the  other  one.” 

PAYING  FOR  HIS  SINS 

“Brethren,  don’  yo’  all  know  it’s  wrong  to  shoot  crap?”  said 
the  preacher  as  he  accidentally  ran  into  a  group  of  his  flock 
in  action. 

“Yas,  parson,”  admitted  one  participant  sadly,  “and  believe 
me,  ah’s  sho’  paying  fo’  mah  sins.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need, 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Niagara  Filter  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 


and  the  Leading  Hous  es  that  supply  them. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

I.  P.  Anderson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenlcamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPEHS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Ccrporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ' 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill.- 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeslon,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


_ ^RING  BEAN  MACHINERY 

BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporatijii,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  lalls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JIHCE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  KetUes  and  Tanka. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.*,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coraoration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co., 'Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Planters  Manutacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Ihe  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin,  Ail  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Oinveisal  Underwriters,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  Limited,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  III. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


Jt//C£  DMIN- 


whole  tomatoes 


SHAKER 


JUICE 

BRINER 


Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 


Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 


Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 


PLUNGER  ' 
ADJUSTMENT 


for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 


Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute 


Prices  on  request 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem/  New  Jersey 


The  RobinB  Continuous  Blanch' 
er  is  recommended  as  being  the 
most  practical  one  on  the  market. 
There  is  absolutely  no  waste 
during  the  travel  of  the  spinach 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  ma* 
chine  until  it  is  discharged.  Of 
all  steel  welded  construction  and 
built  to  last  for  many  years. 


Robins  Continuous  Spinach  Blancher 


In  the  Robins  Rotary  Spinach 
Spray  Washer  the  product  is  sub- 
jected  to  continuous  sprays  of 
water  fed  through  two  1^  inch 
water  feed  pipes  with  staggered 
holes  in  order  that  the  spinach, 
while  being  carried  through  the 
washer  cylinder,  is  continuously 
sprayed.  Sturdily  built  for  long, 
continuous  use. 


Robins  Spinach  Spray  Washer 


Baltimore  2  Established  1855  Mar] 
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Fourth  War  Loan  Drive 


INVEST 

IN 

AMERICA 

Buy  Bonds --Work  for  Victory 

Space  Donated  by 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

as  a  contribution  to  the  national  effort 


